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, ‘HE QUESTION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING the profession of architecture 
has been the subject of much discus- 

sion since the last Convention, at which the 

Board of Directors was asked to study the 

proposals which were advocated during the 

discussion, as well as the methods which 
had been tried by several of the Chapters. 


The Committee on Publications was 


charged by the Board with the gathering of 
information on this important subject, and 
the acceptance of its report at the last 


meeting of the Board, an account of which 
appears elsewhere in this issue, may be 
taken as indicative of the attitude of the 
Board on the subject. The report considers 
chiefly the issuance by the Institute of a 
document similar to one which has been 
issued by the lowa Chapter; but we believe 
that the last sentence of this report may well 
be taken as a final summing up of the atti- 
tude of the Institute, through its constituted 
authority, on the subject of advertising. 

Immediately after the Convention, 
several publications took occasion to con- 
gratulate the Institute upon what was 
thought to be a progressive step, since the 
erroneous impression that the Institute 
advocated advertising appears to have 
rapidly gained ground. 

We feel qualified to state that, in pre- 
senting its report, the Committee on 
Publications was guided not alone by the 


professional standard which has hitherto 
considered advertising as unprofessional, 
but by the fact that in no collective adver- 
tising of architecture as a profession is it 
possible to make general statements which 
are true. It is idle to consider this question 
without remembering that there are archi- 
tects and men who call themselves such. 
No standard of ability exists or can exist. 
Yet advertising must rest upon a sub- 
stantial guarantee that the promises made 
or implied shall be made good. To advertise 
the architect as qualified, by his title alone, 
to perform the duties and discharge the 
responsibilities which rest upon every 
practitioner, is to proclaim something 
which is not true; no assurance whatever 
can be given that the architect chosen 
under the influence of such an advertise- 
ment is able to satisfactorily discharge 
those duties and responsibilities. 

It seems to be so easy to forget the 
difference between the collective advertis- 
ing of a profession and advertising an article 
of commerce. In the latter case, a definite 
standard of quality, always to be relied 
upon, is prerequisite. In the former case, as 
we have already pointed out, no such stan- 
dard exists, and it is pertinent to note that 
the present-day practice in advertising is 
to insist more and more upon truth and 
sincerity, and to discourage, in some cases 
by law, that abuse of advertising which 
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has constituted one of the deplorable 
factors to which both the press and the ad- 
vertiser have lent their approval inthe past. 
There are no general statements which can 
be made about architects if the factor of 
truth is to be taken into account. The 
ranks of the profession, as of every other, 
are composed of the competent and the 
incompetent, the honest and the dishonest, 
as is made very clear in the Report of the 
Committee on Registration of Architects 
which appears in this number of the Journal. 

To those who have most carefully con- 
sidered the whole problem involved, it 
would seem as though the one good to be 
achieved by any form of the collective 
advertising of architecture as a profession 
might be that of raising the standard 
of responsibility within the profession. 
Therein lies the one and only method of 
educating that public of which we are all a 
part, so far as those who wish to educate us 
in other things are concerned. We reprint 
the report of the Committee on Publications 
to which we have referred: 


“The Committee on Publications has given care- 
ful consideration to the request of the Board of 
Directors that it should formulate some method for 
bringing about a closer relation and a better under- 
standing between the architects and the public; that 
in making such an effort it should especially have in 
view the circular issued by the lowa Chapter and the 
various expressions in favor of some sort of adver- 
tising plan put forward during the past year. The 
Committee has obtained a good many opinions upon 
the subject from its representatives in Chapters 
throughout the country. 

“It is probably beyond dispute that unsatisfactory 
conditions exist, greatly varying in different locali- 
ties; that the reasons for the employment of an 
architect even are in some cases unknown to those 
who would be highly benefited by being made aware 
of them. The question is whether, through the issu- 
ance of any declaration by the Institute, these con- 
ditions can be materially bettered. To find an an- 
swer to this question, it is probably wise to consider 
the evidence offered by past experience. 

“Everybody knows that since the founding of the 
Institute and especially during the past, say, thirty 
years, the standing of the architect and profession 
has vastly improved; many of us now in active 
practice can recall the days when the architect had 
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little or no position. The prime cause of the change 
is not very obscure: briefly, it is the assumption by 
the architects themselves of larger responsibilities; 
of constantly higher artistic and technical equip- 
ment; of growing educational standards and accom- 
plishment. We believe that in these indisputable facts 
lies an inescapable fundamental law of progress. 
Holding this belief, we must conclude that any docu- 
ment consisting largely of a claim to superior excel- 
lence is but little wanted where such excellence 
exists; would be of little advantage in default of it, 
and of doubtful propriety in any case. 

“The Institute has already issued a document 
which, in our judgment, is adequate. Its circular of 
Advice Relative to Principles of Practice and Canons 
of Ethics is a dignified paper, frankly declaring the 
responsibilities of the architect. We recommend the 
widespread use of this Circular. The architect who 
places it in the hand of a client, present or prospec- 
tive, has in no wise derogated from either his own 
dignity or that of the body of which he is a member; 
has made a proper claim. The matter of his ability 
had better be otherwise determined.” 


R. 17052, commonly called the 
¢ Omnibus Public Building Bill, was 
introduced into the House on July 17, 
last, by Representative Clark of Florida, 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. Any 
analysis of the items may profitably be 
deferred until the bill has passed through 
its various stages and become law. The 
bill was accompanied by a report, also sub- 
mitted by Mr. Clark, which is almost 
entirely given over to a defense of the 
method by which these bills are prepared, 
an explanation of some of the more im- 
portant appropriations, and an expression 
of mild resentment, almost naive in its 
simplicity, as to the widespread criticism 
which has been directed at the methods 
which Mr. Clark so weakly defends. 

But the justice of the criticism is all too 
plainly admitted in the closing paragraphs 
of the report. 

“While not criticizing former bills,” says 
the Committee, “we desire to say that in 
the preparation of this bill authorizations 
will be found to be from 25 to 75 per cent 
lower than in previous omnibus public 
building bills.” The result of the conference 











report will offer an opportunity for a more 
intelligent analysis of the bill than is now 
possible. 

The bill carries an appropriation of 
$3,000,000 for the new building for the 
Department of Justice. While its language 
coincides with that of the previous bills 
which have been successfully fought by the 
Institute, the following new paragraph indi- 
cates that Chairman Clark of the House 
Committee has kept to his promise to so 
revise the bill as to safeguard the principle 
of the contract relation. 


“Nothing herein contained,” reads the bill, 
“shall be construed as in any wise interfering with or 
violating any agreement heretofore made by the 
Treasury Department with any architect or archi- 
tects with relation to the drafting of plans for a 
Department of Justice Building, but any such agree- 
ment, if it exists, shall in good faith be carried out.” 


The passage of the bill with that pro- 
vision intact would seem to meet the Insti- 
tute’s contention that the good faith of the 
Government is at stake in this matter, 
since the Secretary of the Treasury has 
admitted the moral obligation involved. 

Perhaps the most interesting item in the 
bill is the proposal to reorganize the 
office of the Supervising Architect. The 
bill actually proposes the abolition of the 
office and the establishment of a Bureau of 
Public Buildings, with a Commissioner of 
Public Buildings as the nominal head, at a 
salary of $7,500 a year. We use the word 
“nominal,” because while the language of 
the bill might lead the reader to suppose 
that the Commissioner was to be the 
responsible head, as indeed he should be, 
an apparently casual paragraph provides 
that the Bureau 


“Shall be controlled and directed by a committee 
of three persons, the Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings to be chairman and the remaining two members 
to be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
from the force of the said Bureau of Public Build- 
ings.” 


A more mischievous provision could not 
be devised. It is contrary to all business 
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experience, and cannot be designed for a 
good purpose. 

Whatever may be the fate of this sec- 
tion of the bill, let us hope that Congress 
will recognize the wisdom of making the 
head of such an office responsible for its 
administration, and not wind him, bind 
him, and gag him in the red tape of a 
committee. 

Elaborate provisions are made for divid- 
ing the country into “not less than six nor 
more than twelve groups, in such manner 
as to have states and territories of similar 
topography and climate as near as may be 
in the same group.” The towns and cities 
where the post office is the only govern- 
ment administration to be housed are then 
to be classified according to their postal 
receipts, and standard plans are to be 
provided according to the requirements as 
established by the group classifications. 

Thus, as the Report discloses, provisions 
are made for a “factory or block type of 
buildings capable of being enlarged and 
added to as the necessities of the service 
may require.” 

“It has been the custom,” explains the 
Report, “in past years to construct in small 
cities and towns magnificent monumental 
buildings of stone and marble, which were 
entirely out of place and not in keeping 
with the surroundings, and in a great many 
places totally unfitted for the purpose 
intended.” 

Commenting upon this plan, the New 
York Times offered the following: 

“Besides recommending the usual long list of 
large appropriations for post offices and other public 
buildings in the big and little towns not yet content 
with what the Government has given them, the 
House Committee, that strives so hard to win the 
doubtful voter and to keep the partisan faithful, has 
ventured to discuss esthetics and architecture. The 
members of the Committee, it seems, have come to 
the conclusion that the ‘monumental’ is out of 
place in towns where the other structures betray no 
aspirations in that direction. Instead they advise, 
as quite good enough, the erection of buildings of the 
‘factory or block type,’ to be enlarged by adding 
one unit after another as the need for space increases. 
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‘A post office,’ they sternly declare, ‘should be essen- 
tially a workshop, and constructed with a view to 
economy, efficiency, and comfort of the employees.’ 

“These be noble words, and they are of the kind 
that has made the United States a great country. Of 
course, no Congressman will think anything less 
than a ‘monument’ good enough for his own town, 
but they will all be glad to advise post offices of the 
factory type for other places, knowing well that 
other places will receive competent care from other 
Congressmen.” 

A study of these provisions leads one to 
the quandary of which to deplore the more 
—that a Committee of nineteen men should 
possess such an attitude toward the public 
building problem of a great nation, or that, 
possessing it, they should be unable to 
recognize their unfitness to deal with 
the problem, and the consequent wisdom 
of utilizing the vast accumulation of 
knowledge and experience possessed by the 
trained experts at hand. All of which 
leads to the further conclusion that most 
of the methods proposed emanate from a 
determination to prevent, by any and all 
means, the possible employment of archi- 
tects in the service of the Government. 
The one thing which appears to indicate a 
latent or repressed belief in their ability 
is found in the clause which states that the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings must 
be a skilled architect! 

The one method of correcting this almost 
unbelievable attitude is through the slow 
process of creating an intelligent public 
opinion, and to that undertaking the 
Journal proposes to address itself with 
unremitting vigor. 


At THE RECENT Board meeting the 
President read a communication 
written by Mr. Medary, Second Vice- 
President of the Institute, dealing with the 
two phases of the subject of competitions. 
In the communication, Mr. Medary was 
answering certain specific questions which 
had been raised, but the answer is so fine 
an exposition of the principle involved that 
the Board of Directors directed it to be 
published in the Journal: 
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“At a time when the advice of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects has had a 
marked influence upon the conduct of 
competitions, it is apparent that the real 
status of the Institute’s position is not clear 
in the minds of all competitors. 

“This whole subject can be looked at in 
two essentially different ways; that is, 
purely as a business proposition or purely 
as an ethical proposition. As a business 
proposition it would become merely an 
agreement between members of the Insti- 
tute to practise architecture along certain 
specified lines to which all had definitely 
agreed in order to protect their business 
interests and to keep these interests iden- 
tical as far as all members are concerned. 
The Institute has not taken this view nor 
has it undertaken to establish any code or 
formula based primarily on the advance- 
ment of the business interests of its 
members. 

“Looking at competition practice from 
an ethical point of view, it has become more 
and more apparent that the different 
attitude the public has taken toward the 
architectural profession when compared 
with other professions, has been the natural 
product of the willingness on the part of 
architects to offer their services without 
compensation, not only as individuals but 
collectively in competitions, without any 
obligation on the part of those seeking 
architectural service. This abuse had 
grown to a point where the profession was 
willing to furnish fifty to one hundred 
solutions of intricate and difficult problems, 
worked out with great care and expense, for 
the consideration of anyone contemplating 
the erection of a building. All of this work 
was not only offered gratuitously, but was 
generally thrust upon the owner by the 
profession. The effect of this growing prac- 
tice could not fail to humiliate, and 
eventually prostitute, the profession, and 
had already placed us in a position where 
we had very little respect for the value 
of our own service, and asked none, 
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and consequently received none, from 
the public. 

“This is the condition which confronted 
the Institute and led to its consideration of 
a competition circular solely with the hope 
of raising the standards of the profession 
and placing it abreast of those other pro- 
fessions the services of which the public is 
quite willing to respect and would not 
think of asking for in wholesale quan- 
tities without any obligation. 

“As an ethical proposition, therefore, the 
Institute has approached the subject, and 
as in the case of other ethical propositions, 
it looks to its members to loyally support 
the principles laid down and, as individuals, 
to refuse any longer to participate in this 
kind of practice; and it is the duty of every 
individual member, upon the receipt of 
such an invitation, to decline and to give 
his reasons for so doing. It is unfortunate 
and quite the wrong thing for him to state 
that he belongs to an association whose 
rules prevent him from taking part, and 
that he is declining because he is deprived 
of the right to participate by the rules of 
his Chapter. Like every other ethical 
effort, this must involve occasional sacri- 
fices, and we shall always have members 
who are unwilling to make these sacrifices, 
and some who are even willing to take 
advantage of the sacrifices which they 
know others are making, in an attempt to 
advance their own personal interests. 

“‘How to deal with those members who are 
unwilling to do their share toward putting 
competition practice on a higher plane, is 
a problem causing anxiety in several 
Chapters, as it is extremely important that 
the large majority of the profession who 
are upholding the principles of fair play 
should feel'that they are backed solidly by 
their Chapters. Those who have deserted 
these principles are a menace to the prog- 
ress of the profession which the Insti- 
tute is endeavoring to foster, and should 
in future sail under their own colors and not 
those of the Chapters.” 
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E ARE INFORMED that the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York 
City has recently purchased the paneled 
room of Marmion, illustrated in a very 
recent number of the Journal in connection 
with an article by Mr. Baldwin. The room, 
we understand, is to be removed and set up 
in its original state in the Museum. 


ASHINGTON is apparently not 

the only capital city where care- 
less ignoring of the principle of codérdi- 
nation in erecting public buildings is 
destroying the harmony of the architec- 
tural whole. Correspondence just received 
from Rome narrates the failure of the 
authorities to take proper steps in con- 
nection with the erection of the new Min- 
istries in that city. Each minister was 
accorded the privilege of choosing the 
location for his building, with the result 
that these important edifices are scattered 
indiscriminately about Rome, and an 
opportunity has been thrown away. A 
few of these occurrences in the building of 
a great capital lead to conditions which are 
practically beyond correction and repair, 
which leads us to expect much from the 
Public Buildings Commission which has 
been appointed to investigate conditions 
in Washington. 


N JULY 25, the Board of Estimate 

and Apportionment of the City of 
New York enacted into law the district- 
ing, zoning, and height-limiting ordinance, 
and the 105 detailed maps which accom- 
panied it. The law went immediately into 
effect and now any plans for any building 
or any alteration of a building within the 
whole 327 square miles of the city must 
conform to it. There are radical limits set 
for the height of buildings, provisions for 
minimum sizes of yards and courts beyond 
anything to which the city has been 
accustomed, while the law also determines 
for what purpose every piece of property 
can or cannot be used, throughout the city. 





Stephen Hallet and His Designs for the National 
Capitol, 1791-94" 





By WELLS BENNETT 
University of Michigan 


The Unpublished Papers 


The testimony is now made more com- 
plete by the addition of unpublished 
papers, consisting of correspondence be- 
tween the Commissioners and Washington, 
Jefferson, and Hallet. Their authenticity 
cannot be questioned, and as they cover 
the period of the competition with direct 
and detailed mention of the different pro- 
jects, they give invaluable aid in inter- 
preting the drawings. They throw much 
light on the sequence of the details, and 
intent of his drawings, and also make 
clearer the spirit of the relations between 
him and the public authorities, an im- 
portant factor in determining the growth 
of the design. The first letter from the 
Commissioners to Hallet, dated July 17, 
1792, indicates the reception of his com- 
petitive plan: 

“We had the pleasure of receiving your Plan for 
a Capitol, and laid that with several others before 
the President. Neither of them has met with entire 
approbation. The Stile of Architecture of yours has 
atracted, the Distribution, of the Parts, is not 
thought sufficiently convenient. Perhaps it may be 
necessary to cover more Area and Add a large room 
or two—the Situation may also lead Fancy, on the 
whole we wish you to visit the Spot as soon as you 
can, and have a free and full communion of Ideas 
with us your Design may perhaps be improved into 
approbation in all Events we shall liberally. in- 
demnify your expences.””! 


A letter from the Commissioners to 
Washington, dated the 19th of the same 
month, adds some details: 


“We received a Letter and Draft from Judge 
Turner, there is something in it striking and agree- 


*Continued from the last number. 


1 Letters of the Commissioners, vol. 1, p. 104. This 


letter is partially quoted in the Documentary History, p. 
18 and in Glenn Brown’s History of the Capitol, p. 6. 
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able to us, we send it for your Consideration— 
Lamphier’s plan is given up as impracticable, we 
have written to Ballet (Hallet) inviting him down 
to attempt Improvements, Mr. Turner’s too seems 
very capable of it—We still hope a little time may 
give you an Opportunity of making a Choice to 
your satisfaction . .”! 


The Commissioners were at pains to 
define in writing their relations with Hallet, 
in a letter to him, dated September 1, 1792: 


“The difficulties and uncertainty of a correct 
Communication of Ideas between us, induce us, to 
chuse this method of Explanation rather than 
Verbal—We have a very good Opinion of your pro- 
fessional Talents and have Strong expectations, that 
we may with mutual Satisfaction form lasting 
Engagements with you. Things have not yet so far 
opened, but that our present Views and wishes may 
be crossed, nor indeed can they with propriety be 
pointed into Resolution, till a plan of the Capitol is 
fixed on—In the mean Time we have to wish that 
your Efforts may be directed to the Disposition inti- 
mated in the Notes furnished to you, and in any 
Event we do not propose, that you shall suffer a 
Loss of time—we shall have a Sale the 8 October 
and there will probably then be an Opportunity of 
consulting real Friends of good Taste—We shall be 
happy to lay hold of every Circumstance which may 
Assist us, for we know enough, to see difficulties, 
and are not confident enough, to neglect good 
Advice’? 


In response to the invitation of the Com- 
missioners, Hallet lived for some time in 
Georgetown, and it was from the new 
Capital that he wrote Jefferson of his work 
and difficulties. The letter is dated Sep- 
tember 21, 1792:3 


“You will, without doubt, have been informed 
as to what has been decided here on the subject of 


1 Letters of the Commissioners, vol. 1, 1791-93. p. 102. 

2 Letters of the Commissioners, vol. 1, p. 114. 

% Owing to careless spelling and punctuation the letters 
are difficult to read in the original. Rather than modify 
them, they are here translated and the originals are given 
without alteration at the end of the paper. 














STEPHEN HALLET AND HIS DESIGNS FOR THE NATIONAL CAPITOL 


the Capitol, or rather, you will have known through 
the President that there has been no decision. 

“T had intended to give you an account of what 
has come to my knowledge on this subject, and to 
assure you of my appreciation of the interest with 
which you have been good enough to honor me, but 
I have been obliged to put off this duty until I 
knew where a letter would reach you. 

“The Commissioners called me here to make some 
improvements in my plan; and, in order not to 
change the form it was necessary to enlarge the 
proportions considerably. The columns of the 
exterior were five feet in diameter and consequently 
fifty feet in height. That would have been magnif- 
icent, but they seemed to fear that the execution 
would be too costly; and they did not accept it nor 
any other of those which were under consideration, 
but I received an order to work on a new projet on 
the principle of the one that I had the honor of 
showing you last year in Philadelphia. I would 
have wished that they had given me more liberty, 
but I could not ask them for more confidence in me 
than I had had the opportunity to justify. This 
new plan will be received or rejected after having 
been exhibited for the judgment of the public which 
will without doubt be numerous here on the eighth 
of October, because of the sale of lands taking place 
at that time. 

“The President asked me many questions regard- 
ing my theoretical and practical studies and seemed 
to wish proofs of what he had given me occasion to 
reply to him. I had not taken any precaution on 
this subject in leaving Paris because I was known to 
several persons interested in the establishment for 
which I was destined. 

“But I hope, Monsieur, that you have a proof in 
my favor, and one which can not be douted. It is 
the Almanach Royal, edition of 1786, and upon 
inspection you will find there the proof that I was re- 
ceived as Architecte Juré-Expert de la figre Colonne 
in 1785. But the National Assembly having included 
these titles in the suppressions I have found myself 
without station. I have come to seek one in America 
and if I could find it in this affair it would be much 
better than I had dared to promise myself. 

“You know, Monsieur, my connections in Phila- 
delphia, where for nearly two years I have seen 
habitually Mr. Zittier, Col. Biddle, Mr. Cazanove, 
and others. Besides you have seen my works on 
several occasions. If you think you can venture some 
testimony in my favor it can not fail to be decisive.” 


On October 14, 1792, subsequent to the 
public inspection of plans, the Commis- 
sioners wrote to Jefferson, mentioning 
details of some importance for the group- 
ing of Hallet’s drawings: 
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“Mr Hallet having informed us that the situation 
of his family, required his presence in Philadelphia, 
we have desired him to wait on you, and communi- 
cate with the President and you, respecting another 
plan for a Capitol, which he engages to prepare. 
The plan which he has exhibited, and which was 
drawn by our directions, after his fancy piece, does 
not meet altogether with our approbation, nor does 
it appear to be agreeable to his owen taste and 
judgment. 

“We have given him a sketch of the internal 
arrangements which we thought would be most 
happy. It appears not to have been possible to 
accomodate the exterior of the fancy piece to these 
arrangements. We have therefore directed him to 
make any departure from it, he may approve of, in 
his future plan, consulting the President & yourself 
on the subject. 

“We have not a doubt of his possessing the highest 
merits in his line; as every thing he has exhibited, 
tho not approved of, has still evinced more taste, 
and practical skill, than has appeared in any of the 
numerous ones with which we have been favored. .’”! 


This plan, made on his return to George- 
town, was some time in preparation, as 
appears from the notes of the Commis- 
sioners to Dr. Thornton, December 4, 1792, 
already cited, and to Jefferson, Decem- 
ber 5: 

“A Mr. Thornton of Philadelphia informs us that 
he has a plan of a Capitol to send us, as we expect 
by our next meeting Mr Hallet’s plan will be ready 
to send on to the President we have desired him to 
lay his before you, for the President’s Inspection, in 
the first place, that he may have an opportunity of 
judging of their comparative merits. .’” 


And again on January 5th, 1793: 


“Mr Hallet looses nothing of our estimate of 
him, he has not been able to finish his plan as soon 
as he hoped, but says that it shall be ready in about 
three weeks. . . . ” 


This plan was doubtless the one pre- 
sented late in January, 1793. It can thus 
scarcely be the plan to which Hallet at 
first refers, in his reply to the Commis- 
sioners March 13, after the award: 


“The last plan which I had the honor to submit 
to you is designed in accordance with new con- 
ditions agreed to with the President, of which I have 

1 Letters of the Commissioners, 1791-93, vol. I, p. 60. 


2 Letters of the Commissioners, vol. I, p. 127. 
3 Ib. p. 130. 





given you an account. Not having had the time to 
complete it I have not been able to produce either 
elevations or sections, which makes me presume 
that it is not the one that you have taken into con- 
sideration. 

“I propose with your approbation to complete 
my work and give to the sections the attention 
necessary to make clear the disposition of the interior, 
as well as the means of execution, so that when the 
President shall come to join you you may be able 
to reach a final judgment. For the rest, Messieurs, 
whatever may be your decision, my services will 
be always at your disposal and | shall esteem myself 
happy if they could be of some use.” 


He believed, doubtless, that the authori- 
ties had shown partiality, and this feeling of 
injustice seems to have inspired an appeal 
to Jefferson: 


“I sincerely ask your pardon for my importuni- 
ties. I take the liberty of again invoking your good 
offices with the President of the United States. 

“TI enclose the letter of the Commissioners which 
informs me of their decision together with my reply 
and a short description of the general disposition of 
a new plan conformable to the conditions resulting 
from the conference which the President accorded 
me under your auspices. These documents will 
make you acquainted with the subject of my appli- 
cation. I shall add here a sketch of the course of 
action which I have taken and had to take here. 

‘A stranger and almost unknown, I have no right 
to hope for confidence until time furnishes me oppor- 
tunities to justify it. I have had, then, to set myself 
to catch and render the ideas which it has pleased 
the President and Commissioners to indicate to me, 
and thus I have done. I produced two essays follow- 
ing my old design. It appeared to me that in the 
first | had surpassed the views of economy which 
they had recommended to me; in the second, which 
I produced most recently to the President in your 
presence, with the design which he himself had 
pointed out to me as the one which seemed to him 
suitable to the subject, I have returned to my origi- 
nal and have even, | think, surpassed it. 

“Finally since my return from Philadelphia | 
have been busy on the plan of which the description 
is enclosed. Better informed of the needs of the 
site and taking this time on myself the choice of 
forms, I have hoped to offer it in composition as the 
first production which was really of my design. | 
have proposed to imitate the simplicity of the 
antique, the effects of which result from the en- 
semble and the proportions and not from the multi- 
tude of ornaments. This is, in my opinion, the 
style which ought to be successful here. 
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“It would be a shame if the concours should be 
closed to the first design which it has been possible 
for me to produce (all my time having been em- 
ployed in working on the ideas of others). 

“The honest treatment which I have met with 
from the Commissioners commands my esteem and 
gratitude, but these very sentiments impose on me 
the duty of observing that if the views of economy 
of which they have continually spoken to me be 
necessary to the success of the establishment, there 
is a very great error in the choice which they have 
made. 

“Convinced of the justice of my claim, founded 
on the facts which are known to you, I make bold 
to hope, Monsieur, that you may be willing to 
submit this account to the President, asking him to 
suspend his judgment, if possible, until I have been 
able to place my work in a state that can be seen 
and understood in all its parts. 

“This delay cannot be injurious to the prepara- 
tory work which can be directed in a manner suit- 
able to whatever plan they adopt finally.” 


The “Description ci Jointe” men- 
tioned in the above letter still exists: 


“Brief description of a new plan for the Capitol, 
the principal face is a right line 390 feet in total 
length having in the center a circular projection 
105 feet in diameter, closely approaching the pro- 
portions of the Pantheon and crowned in the same 
taste. The same cornice surmounted by a balus- 
trade crowns the whole edifice which is intended to 
be covered by a terrace roof. 

“The basement will carry the first floor some 
steps above the level of the highest ground and will 
give a great number of offices, lodgings for the con- 
cierge or porter, and other accommodations in the 
straight parts; and in the circular mass a great open 
vestibule with nine arches 10 feet wide to enter by 
carriage, whence one goes by a straight stair or two 
circular ramps to the central vestibule on the first 
floor, which has an entry from grade level at the 
east and which leads to the antechambers, stairs 
and other interior communications. The hall of the 
Representatives is in the same taste and placed in 
the same manner as in my preceding plan; the 
Senate is at the opposite end and disposed in such 
a manner that the effects of lighting are symmetrical 
as if they occupied all the mass; the Conference 
room is in the middle of the circular projection on 
the second floor. Its interior is an exact sphere in 
imitation of the Pantheon. All the departments are 
lighted and ventilated directly, since they are all 
adjacent to outside walls.” 


Of the period after the prize award, dur- 
ing which Hallet was employed by the 
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Commissioners, some mention is found in 
their proceedings: 


“At a meeting of the Commissrs at Georgetown 
on the 18th Day of November and continued to the 
21st of the same month 1793 . . The Commissrs 
agreed with Mr Hallet by the year at £400, to be 
paid Quarterly, the year to begin on the day in last 
June, to which his account was settled.—”’! 


As a sequel to the several notes of June 
24-27, the proceedings state that: 


“A demand was made by the Commissioners of 
Mr Hallet as follows: 

“Several Drafts and Essays of Drafts of divers 
parts of the Capitol on distinct sheets or pieces of 
paper numbered from 1 to 15 inclusive in the pos- 
session of Stephen Hallet were demanded of him by 
the Commissioners the 28th Day of June 1794 the 
papers being all present and Mr Hallet refused to 
deliver them in presence of 

Collin Williamson 
Thos. Hardman 

“Commissioners Office June 28th 1794 on the 
intercourse between the Commissioners and Mr 
Hallet seeing they could not have his services in the 
line long settled and expected to be kept they 
verbally acquainted him that their connection with 
him had ceased & they hereby declare that he is no 
longer in the public service.” 


The following letter, dated June 28, 
1794, seems a probable reply to the de- 
mands of the Commissioners just stated: 


1 Proceedings of the Commissioners, 1791-95, Pp. 204. 
2 Proceedings of the Commissioners, 
pp. 256-259. 


1793-95, vol. 1, 
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“PRINCIPAL FLoor PLAN B,” CorRRESPONDING TO THE “FANCY PIECE” 


“My ideas as to the line in which | was to act 
could not have been settled but by the Commis- 
sioners, they did not lay it or at least did not 
acquaint me with it. 

“The Circumstances which I shall not draw into 
view in compliance with your desire, would in my 
Judgment have appeared rather favorable to my 
expectation relating to the execution of the Capitol. 

“I misunderstood your mind as to the plan so far 
that I thought to be indebted for the adoption of 
mine to its total difference with the other as pointed 
out pretty accurately to the Commissioners in 
presence of a number of Gentlemen by Mr Blodgett 
and Mr Hoban. In the alteration I never thought 
of introducing in it anything belonging to Dr. 
Thornton’s exhibitions. 

“So I claim the original invention of the plan now 
executing and beg leave to lay hereafter before you 
and the President the proofs of my right to it. 

“I would not upon any account be the occasion 
of any hindrance in the public service, therefore | 
will compleat the plan with all possible speed and 
lay it in your office mean while Mr Williamson may 
have any direction he shall have occasion for. 

“As to the line on which you direct me to act | 
am sorry to meet with an occasion wherein it does 
not lie in my power to comply with your wishes”! 


B. The Drawings and Accompanying 
Notes 


With the information furnished by the 
hitherto unpublished documents, it is now 
possible for the most part to identify and 
place in order Hallet’s drawings, both pub- 
lished and unpublished. At the same time 

1 Ib. 
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the errors in certain of the marginal notes, 
which were added at a later time, may be 
discounted, and a foundation laid for an 
intelligent understanding of the growth 
of the design. 

In Mr. Glenn Brown’s “History of the 
Capitol” several of Hallet’s drawings are 
reproduced, with the apparent intention 
of grouping of plan, section and elevation. 
The text refers to them as groups, but 
inspection shows a lack of agreement 
among the drawings of the supposed 
groups in several instances. Mr. Brown 
mentions the plan reproduced here in Fig. 
1 as that belonging with Figs. 10 and 11,! 
although the elevation shows nothing of the 
open arcades, and the wings in section 
are unsymmetrical. Fig. 2 is clearly the 
elevation of Fig. 1, although he groups it 
with Fig. 6.2. Figure 9, with central porch 
and engaged columns in the connecting 
wings at the sides, he places as the plan of 
Figs. 7 and 8,* although the elevation shows 
engaged columns instead of a porch in the 
central motif, and rustications, instead of 
columns at the sides. It is believed that 


a comparison of these drawings will justify 


the arrangement here presented, the corres- 
pondence in the first, third and fourth 
groups extending to the smallest details, 
while each set is marked by a treatment so 


1 Senate Document No. 60, vol. 1, p. 13 and Plates 22, 
23 and 24. 

2 Ib. p. 13 and Plates 20 and 21. 

3 Ib. p. 13 and Plates 19, 19a and 19b. 
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distinct as to make the grouping unmis- 


takable. 


Identification of the Sets 


For the placing of the groups in proper 
sequence, with accurate dating, their 
correspondence with the documentary evi- 
dence must be considered the positive 
determinant. The identification of the 
group “E” (Figs. 12, 13 and 14) is merely a 
matter of comparison with the “Descrip- 
tion succinte.” This enclosure, in the 
letter of March 15, 1793, described , in 
detail the scheme for which the drawings 
had not yet been finished. No material 
changes seem to have been made during 
their completion. This set was the last of 
the series of competitive drawings, the 
prize award being announced March 13, 
1793. 

Of the remaining designs, Figs. 4 and 5 
are clearly the ones referred to in Hallet’s 
description of his second competitive pro- 
jet: “les colonnes de l’ordre exterieure 
etoient de cing pieds de diametre et par 
consequence de cinquante pieds d’eleva- 
tion.” The close relation between this 
scheme and his first competitive design, 
which we know was “surrounded by Col- 
umns and a colonade”’! is indicated in the 
Commissioners’ request that, while pre- 
serving the style of the previous design, 
he “cover more Area and Add a large room 

1 The letter of Washington cited on p. 11. 
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or two.” Hallet’s letter of September 21, 
1792, confirms the similarity: “MM. les 
commissionnaires m’ont appelés ici pour 
faire quelque improvemens a mon plan; 
et pour n’en point changer la forme il a 
fallu en augmenter considerablement les 
proportions.” The general form of the 
design in both cases must have been the 
same, the scale of the second being in- 
creased by enlarging the diameter of the 
exterior columns to five feet. Scaling read- 
ily shows that the plan belongs to the 
smaller set, as the sections do to the en- 
larged form, “magnifique mais . . . trop 
Dispendieuse.”” It was, then, the plan in 
Fig. 3, the receipt of which the Commis- 
sioners acknowledged to Hallet July 17, 
1792,' and it was the scheme shown in Figs. 
4 and 5 which was considered at Wash- 
ington, August 27 and 28. 

From the Commissioners’ letter of Octo- 
ber 14, 1792, we have seen that Hallet was 
asked to prepare successively two designs 
in accordance with one referred to as a 
“fancy piece.” Hallet’s letters explain 
this further. In that of September 21, 
1792, after mentioning the two temples, 
he adds: 

“T have received an order to work on a new projet 
on the principle of the one that I had the honor of 
showing you last year in Philadelphia.” 





Again in the letter of March, 15, 1793 he 
reviews the work of this period: 


“I produced two essays following my old design. 
It appeared to me that in the first I had surpassed 
the views of economy which they had recommended 
to me; in the second, which I produced most 
recently to the President in your presence as the 
one which seemed to him suitable to the subject, | 
have returned to my original and have even, | 
think, surpassed it.” 





The inference from the date of the Com- 
missioners’ letter that this was a new 
sequence subsequent to and independent 
of the temple designs is thus confirmed, and 
we learn that the “fancy piece” was a draw- 








! The belief of Mr. Glenn Brown and others, that it was 
not the original, but one similar to it, depended on the 
marginal date, which was in error as we shall see later. 





Figure 3. Hatvet’s First Competitive Pian, 
DESIGNATED as “A 1” 
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ing shown to Jefferson even before the 
competition was instituted. Of the two 
designs after the “fancy piece,”’ the second 
was nearer the prototype, reverting to it, 
but surpassing it in elaboration. The first 
modification was an economical version of 
thesame scheme. Acomparison of the group 
of drawings marked “‘B” (Figs. 1 and 2), 
with groups “C” (Figs. 6, 7, and 8) and “‘D” 
(Figs. 9, 10, and 11) shows them obviously 
related. The two most alike are “B” and 
“D,” especially in elaborateness, ““C” being 
much more severe in form, and showing in 
comparison with the others a strong effort 
for economy. “B” and “D” are thus “mon 
original” and its second adaptation; “‘C” 
is the first adaptation. That “B” and not 
“D” was the “ancien dessein’”’ is evident, 
for the forms show that “C” could only 
have been derived from it, and not from 
“DPD.” The fitness of the title “fancy piece” 
—imaginative presentation—to “B” con- 
firms this grouping, for the plan, seemingly 
of minor importance and not entirely 
finished, is one for an imaginary Capitol, 
and does not conform to the conditions of 
the programme. With regard to design 
“C” there can be but one conclusion, that 
it was the first modification of “mon 
original,” the one exhibited in October, 
1792, at the “vente de terreins.”” The Com- 
missioners on October 14 mentioned it as 
being considered, and the second study, 
group “D,” ordered. This was the plan 
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which Hallet finished, and laid before the 
President late in January, 1793. 

Of the numerous drawings made by 
Hallet after the announcement of the prize 
award, but three schemes are preserved. 
The principal evidence concerning their 
date is in the accompanying marginal 
notes, which will be considered later. 
There seems no doubt, however, that 
Fig. 15, numbered as “6” by Hallet (who 
in another instance refers to “E” as “No. 
5”), was the plan submitted at the con- 
ference in July, 1793. It is closely related 
to his plan of the preceding March, and 
has the recess in the East front to which 
objection was made at the conference. 
There are no elevations preserved of this 
scheme. The plan is of the highest import- 
ance, as the one finally approved by the 
authorities except for further consideration 
of the recess; the plan which succeeded 
Thornton’s as the one to be executed, the 
one for which the first foundations were 
laid. The set composed of Figs. 16, 17, 
and 18, and the plan, Fig. 19, merit 
presentation not only as further develop- 
ments of the design, but as showing the 
form of the plan upon which erection was 
proceeding at the time of Hallet’s dis- 
missal. They will be seen to meet the 
objections of Thornton’s representatives 
at the conference to Hallet’s previous parti, 
and this is indeed implied in the marginal 
note. 


(To be continued) 


“The List of Chapter Officials 


We publish in this number what is 
believed to be a correct list of the presidents 
and secretaries of the Chapters of the 
Institute. Some months ago, the publica- 
tion of this list was abandoned because of 
the difficulty of keeping it accurately, due 
to the failure to notify the Journal of 
changes. We have been asked to make 

*See page 317. 


another effort in this direction and gladly 
do so, although we feel it only fair to point 
out that errors can only result where the 
names of new officers are unobtainable 
through correspondence, and we ask the 
codperation of Chapter secretaries in our 
effort to furnish information which is 
frequently sought. 





The Prodigal Sun 


AN 
SUN’S 


There are many unsatisfactory ways of answer- 
ing the client who asks this question: “If you place 
my building as your plan shows, at what hour dur- 
ing the different months of the year will the sun 
come into my windows, and how far into the rooms 
will the sunlight enter?” The question may apply 
with equal force to the orientation of streets, gar- 
dens, tennis-courts, or athletic-fields, but the 
answers given are usually unsatisfactory, either 
because they are too casual to be convincing, or 
because they are too technical to be translated into 
the familiar behavior of the sun. Some of the com- 


INSTRUMENT FOR SHOWING THE EXACT DIRECTION 


OF THE 
RAYS 


monly accepted ways of answering are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Indicate by pointing with your pencil or with 
your hands in air the general elevation and course 
of the sun. 

2. Show a chart representing the signs of the 
Zodiac, with the exact rising and setting points of 
the sun for all seasons. Explain by method No. 1 
the probable position of the sun during the interven- 
ing hours of daylight. 

3. Prepare a series (one or several score) of per- 
spective views or plans and elevations showing the 
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sunlighted spaces in the building for certain hours 
in the year, and explain in what respects the other 
hours of sunlight differ. 

4. Quote from astronomical tables the position 
of the sun in a horizontal plane and above the hori- 
zon in degrees and minutes, and attempt to repre- 
sent with the cover of a book or the edge of a 
draughtsman’s triangle the resultant angle of the 
sun’s rays in three dimensions. 

5. Demonstrate with a terrestrial or a celestial 
globe the significance of the Anelemma of time, and 
show the position of the sun for all days and sea- 
sons. Attempt to connect this demonstration with 
the problem in hand. 

The last demonstration is in most respects the 
best because it expresses the amazing facts of the 
sun’s helical course, the reasons for the changes in 
the day’s length, and the relation of sunlight to 
latitude. It is a difficult matter, however, for 
most minds to translate the appearance of the con- 
vex globe into the appearance of the heavens. To 
compare the equatorial ring of the hemisphere of 
the globe with the known flat appearance of the 
horizon also requires a severe mental process. 
Moreover, the directions of the sun’s rays, which 
the demonstration attempts to express, are imagin- 
ary lines hidden in the core of the globe or projected 


into space. In short, the step from the important 
revelations of the globe to the familiar aspects of 
the earth and the sun is so blind that few persons 
can take it. 

A few months ago, in attempting to “explain 
away” the blindness of this step from the globe to 
the earth and the sun, I was struck with the possi- 
bility of eliminating the spherical surface of the 
globe and of substituting a fanlike month gnomon, 
the edge of which would faithfully represent a ray 
of sunlight, and which could be operated by an hour 
dial. 

Figure 1 shows the first “‘Prodigal Sun” I made 
to accomplish this purpose. This instrument re- 
quired no explanations to interpret it; the edge of 
the gnomon showed graphically the direction of the 
sun’s rays for any hour on the dial, for any month 
and day on the gnomon, and for the particular locus 
shown on any plan. 

EXPLANATION OF FIGURE 1 


A. A wooden stand of %-inch and %-inch white pine, 

with hole drilled at latitude angle. 
14-inch brass gas-fixture tube, turning in hole and 

actuated by 

C. A wooden ball (child’s return ball) forming a handle 
having an 

D. Hour circle of paper glued to the tin cover of a 
shoe-dressing bottle. 
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PIVOT OF GNOMON FAN 
DIAGRAM OF GNOMON FAN AND HOUR SHAFT 


ARTHUR A. SHURTLEFF 





E. A gnomon made of two pieces of the flanged cover 
of an oatmeal can. One piece slides concentrically on the 
other through an angle of 23% degrees greater than, and 
234 degrees less than, a right angle, drawn normal to the 
axis B. The paper scale pasted on the gnomon gives the 
months of the year taken by dividers from the Analemma 
of an ordinary school globe of the world, or from the 
approximate diagram given in this article. 

F achine screw to clamp the two movable portions 
of “ gnomon. 

. The point of the gnomon must lie in the center of 
the planes circle, exactly on the axis of the tube B, and 
on the plane of the drawing. 

G-H. This edge of the gnomon will represent the exact 
deuaian of the sun’s rays for the hour indicated. 

Nore. The base measures about 5 inches square. 

In spite of its primitive construction, this little 


machine became so useful in solving orientation 


A Great Group-Plan 


The City Hall, one of the six public buildings in 
Cleveland’s thirty million dollar group-plan, was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies on July 4. 
The building is one of three now completed, the 
first being the Federal Building and the second the 
County Court House. They are located at the top 
of a bluff overlooking Lake Erie. A competition for 
the Public Library is now under way and will be 
judged early in the fall. Bonds for the fifth building, 
the Convention Hall, were voted last April. The 
last of the group, the Union Station, to be located 
at the north end of the Mall, the central feature of 
the group-plan, is soon to be started under the terms 


problems that | made a larger and more accurate 
instrument (Figure 2), which is adjustable to all 
latitudes. From the " photograph and from the 
accompanying diagram (Figure 3), its construction 
may be readily seen. The hour dial has a vernier for 
the time corrections noted on the east and west 
coérdinates of the Analemma, and can be set back 
or forward for standard time, but no corrections 
are made for atmospheric refraction. I do not 
intend to patent any of the original features of the 
instrument, and I mean by publishing this article 
to free these features for use by anyone without let 


or hindrance. ArTHUR A. SHURTLEFF 


Nearing Completion 


of an agreement between the railroad and the city 
which was ratified by popular vote last November. 
Actual work cannot be begun until Congress author- 
izes the sale of the Marine Hospital grounds, a part 
of the site. The bill has passed the Senate and is 
now before the House. With the completion of the 
group-plan in sight, Cleveland has the distinction of 
being the first of the great cities in America to 
realize, on a great scale, a feature of monumental 
planning directly traceable to the great wave of 
city-planning which was inspired by the magnificent 
group-plan of the World’s Fair buildings, in Chicago, 
in 1893. 
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Town-Planning and Housing 
GEORGE B. FORD, Associated Editor 


The San Francisco Civic Center 


Although there had previously been city-plan- 
ning Movements in San Francisco, it was not until 
January, 1912, that the creation of a Civic Center 
was vitalized by the coincidence of two epoch-mak- 
ing events: the inauguration of a progressive 
municipal administration under Mayor Rolph, 
pledged to a constructive program, and the inception 
of the plans for the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. With the determination of the municipal 
administration to proceed with the immediate erec- 
tion of a City Hall, and with the proposal of the 
Directors of the Exposition to provide $1,000,000 
for the construction of a permanent and monumen- 
tal Exposition Auditorium in the heart of the city, 
rather than within the limits of the Exposition, it 
was decided that these buildings should form the 
nucleus of a Civic Center group. After the serious 
consideration of a number of proposed Civic Center 
locations, the area contiguous to and including the 
site of the former City Hall was determined upon as 
the logical location. In February, 1912, a board of 
three architects was appointed by the city to formu- 
late plans for the erection of the City Hall and the 
development of the entire Civic Center scheme 
within the determined area. 


Many Obstacles Overcome Before Success 
Was Assured 


Simultaneously with the graphic development of 
this scheme, the legal and financial features were 
diligently prosecuted and rapidly consummated. 
A special election was called and, on the 12th of 
March, 1912, a bond issue was authorized, providing 
$8,800,000, for the undertaking. Of this, $3,500,000 
was set aside for the construction of the City Hall, 
and the remainder was devoted to the purchase of 
the necessary land with the improvements thereon, 
for the creation of the Civic Center. Six blocks, 
or about twenty-four acres of land, were acquired 
under condemnation proceedings, and this, added to 
what the city already possessed in the site of the 
old City Hall, gave about ninety-five per cent of the 
area required for the complete scheme as finally 
adopted. Many obstacles—material and otherwise 
—were met with, and had to be overcome before the 
success of the scheme was assured. A steel-frame 
school building was bodily moved three blocks and, 
in one,instance, public opinion had to be courted 
and its indorsement obtained. 


Construction Progress 


By July 4, 1912, the architects of the City Hall 
had been selected by competition, and on April 6, 
1913, the physical inauguration of the entire under- 
taking was celebrated by the turning of the first 
spadeful of earth for the construction of that 
building. The Exposition Auditorium was completed 
and dedicated in January, 1915, and on the ninth of 
March, 1915, work was begun on the Public Library. 


Relation to City Plan 


The general area of the Civic Center lies within 
and near the apex of the angle formed by the intersec- 
tion of two of San Francisco’s widest streets—Market 
Street, the great commercial thoroughfare, with its 
foot dipping into San Francisco Bay and its head 
buried in the hills, and Van Ness Avenue, which has 
been her nearest approach to a boulevard, starting 
from Market Street and running north to the bay. 
The conflux of these two arteries is the natural 
traffic center of the city. 


Revision of Street System in Civic- 
Center Area 


At the outset, an area of about twelve blocks 
was designated as the scope of the problem to be 
solved by the Architectural Board. The site of the 
old City Hall, the nucleus of the study, was a tri- 
angle of inordinate size, blocking the through- 
traffic circulation of four streets—Hyde and Leaven- 
worth running north and south, and Grove and 
Fulton running east and west. The final development 
includes about thirty-six acres, and has cut the great 
triangle into rectangular sites by bringing through to 
Market Street these throttled streets. To the west 
of the old triangle, a great plaza has been created by 
the clearing off and combining of two blocks of land. 


The Group Plan in the Form of a Roman 
Cross—The Plaza 


The plan, in its entirety, is in the form of a Roman 
cross—its shaft being determined by the axis of 
Fulton Street, with its head—the City Hall—lying 
toward the west, and its foot to the east touching 
Market Street at Leavenworth. The Exposition 
Auditorium forms the southern arm, the northern 
arm being defined by the $1,000,000 State Building, 
for which bonds were voted at the general election 
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in November, 1914. Finally, to form the shaft, 
there are three more monumental buildings, one of 
which is the $1,100,000 Library, and a controlled 
strip forming the south facade of Market Street. 
The heart of the cross is the plaza, faced with its 
five monumental facades, and the facades en pan 
coupé of the four minor buildings, which shall house 
the Department of Public Health, the Police and 
Fire Stations, a Public Service Department, and 
the Power House for the entire Civic Center. The 
plaza is about 340 feet by 425 feet, and is laid out 
in lawns with flowers and formal trees, and archi- 
tecturally embellished with fountains, balustrades, 
and sculptured groups. 

While the actual results and accomplishments 
of this undertaking present an intensive local study 
in city-planning, and while its scope was definitely 
and officially restricted, its relation to the city plan 
as a whole ‘was considered and appreciated by its 
designers. Within it lies the embryo of a great 
boulevard, which shall some day stretch to the west 
and give access to Golden Gate Park and the ocean 
beyond, circling through an already defined drive 
along the bay back to the foot of Market Street. 

Joun Rein, Jr. 


Civic CENTER AREA, SAN FRANCISCO 


To Study Districting in Minneapolis 


A Citizens’ Committee has been formed recently 
in Minneapolis, to study the problem of districting 
or zoning the city. The Minnesota Chapter is to 
have a representative on this Committee, Mr. John 
Jager, who, some years ago, in advance of the work 
of the Minneapolis Civic Commission, prepared a 
remarkably comprehensive plan of the city. Mr. 
Jager is to serve with members of the City Council, 
of the Civic and Commerce Association and others, 
in investigating the districting matter. The chair- 
man of the Municipal Affairs Committee of the 
Civic and Commerce Association, which is actively 
pushing the matter, is a member also of the Minne- 
sota Chapter. The City-Planning Committee of the 
Minneapolis Chapter was called upon last winter to 
prepare a sketch plan of an improvement in the 
heart of the city, and which was later brought before 
the Park Board. Although the plan did not receive 
the approval of the Board, it was prepared with such 
thoroughness that it tallied very satisfactorily with 
the plan for the same site prepared by the expert of 
the Minneapolis Civic Commission, whose report is 
soon to be published. 
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Walter Cope Memorial Prize Competition 


The thirteenth annual competition for the Walter 
Cope Memorial Prize, held by the T-Square Club 
of Philadelphia, has been won by Charles Keyser, 
Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania. The Com- 
petition was limited to residents of Philadelphia and 
its suburbs within the twenty-five-miles zone. 
The awards were $100, $60 and $35, respectively. 
Only the first and third were granted. For the first 
time, the Prize Committee indicated the problem as 


one to develop a type of workmen’s houses feasible 


for an area where the value of the land, including the 
street improvements, would approximate $15,000 
per acre. 

Requirements in the Competition Program 

A well-located tract, near the Midvale Steel 
Company, of 2.7 acres, valued at $36,000, was 
selected as the site. Adjoining was a tract of forty 
acres recently purchased by the city for a public 
park. Within a block on the other two sides were the 


Crass A.—Two-Famity House 
Crass B.—SinGLe-Famity House 
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exclusive homes of families who had large grounds 
surrounding their houses. The land itself sloped and 
required some filling, but the cost was included in the 
cubage allowed per house. No tenements were per- 
mitted and, other things being equal, the competitor 
who provided for the largest number of small, 
detached buildings would be more favorably con- 
sidered in the award. The permitted types included 
Class “‘A,” or two-story, two-family houses, to rent 
for $9 and $12 per apartment; Class “B,” or two- 
story single-family houses, detached, in small units 
or in solid rows, to rent for $13 and $15, and Class 
“C,” or two-story houses with a store, renting for 
$25 and an apartment for $12. Not more than 
eight stores for the block were permitted. All plans 
were required to comply with the building laws of 
Philadelphia. As a guide on costs, the competitors 
were allowed to figure on twelve cents per cubic foot, 
including the cellar, for houses in units of five and 
over, and fourteen cents for units of four or less homes, 
or a cost basis established by the recently constructed 
model housing operation of the Octavia Hill Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia. The committee placed no 
limit on the number of houses to be platted, but 
indicated that preference would be given, in grading, 
to the competitor whose plans allowed the largest 
free yard or park space per home. As a further 
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Crass C.—SToRE AND DWELLING 


requisite, the competitors were required to plan 
properties that would yield a return in gross rental 
of ten per cent a year or a net of not less than five 
per cent. 


The Problem Vital in Philadelphia 


In many respects the problem was an attractive 
one. Philadelphia has vast areas of land valued at 
$15,000, and less, per acre. At present this land is 
being built up in part by small houses two stories 
high, with lots of fourteen feet frontage and a depth 
varying from thirty-eight to sixty feet. Some 
operations are for rentals as low as $16 per month. 
Such low rental houses are small, with yard space of 
only 144 square feet, and so distributed that the 
back yards are about eight feet deep. Almost all of 
the $16 houses are of the monotonous row type, 
that makes the tenant count the door-steps from the 
corner as he approaches, in order to distinguish 
his own home from the mass of other like brick 
fronts. 
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TOWN-PLANNING 


PERSPECTIVE SHOWING Proximity TO PuBLic PARK 


Number and Character of Submissions 


About thirty-five competitors were entered, but, 
owing to the inducement of night work in the larger 
architects’ offices at that time, only six finished their 
drawings in a way sufficiently satisfactory to submit 
them to the decision of the committee. The plans 
of the winner of the competition shown here differ 
very little from the customary plans that have been 
suggested by the proposers of the garden-city 
movement. The winner, however, was successful in 
developing a type at great variance from the 
Philadelphia row house. Some changes would 
have to be made to bring his block plan into con- 
formity with the building laws of Philadelphia, 
and it is a question if they would not take from the 
design its most meritorious features. 


Classes of Dwellings in First-Prize Plans 


The buildings planned consists of twenty houses 
of Class “‘A,” sixty-one of Class “B,” and four of 
Class ““C,” to be erected of brick, rough-cast and to 
have variegated roofs. They show a preponderance 
of the larger units. On the basis of the cubage 
allowed, such units of seven and eight houses each 
should have been broken up, yielding more open 
space and permitting, without additional cost in 
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Crass C.—FiLoor PLAN 


consequence of the variation, greater diversity in 
architecture. 


Error in Allocation of Open Spaces 


The recreation ground allotted within the block is 
subdivided into two small plots for the balanced 
halves. It is a question for the architect carefully to 
consider whether an enlarged yard area without the 
parklets would not be more satisfactory, especially 
where the individual houses are to be sold off and 
not managed by a company or estate. Unsupervised 
play spaces soon degenerate into mud holes and 
become unsightly. Moreover, the lack of bounds, 
even though only of wire fences, makes the problem 
of the supervision of the smaller children by the 
mother a serious one, and limits her in her attempt to 
isolate her child, a part of the time at least, from 
other children in the block whose home control and 
personal habits are contrary to the habits she wishes 
in her children. Recreation areas, as here planned, 
in a block separated from a forty-acres public 
playground and park only by a city street, might 
well be eliminated. Notwithstanding, however, 
these minor criticisms, which do not alter the design 
or grouping in the prize-winning plan, it is much in 
advance of the present accepted type in Philadelphia, 
and is economically possible to perfect on land 
worth $15,000 per acre. 

ComMITTEE IN CHARGE. 


Replanning Athens—Capital of Greece 


By permission of Mr. Thomas H. Mawson, well 
known in America as one of the foremost exponents 
of city-planning in England, and who is shortly to 
visit the United States on a lecturing tour, we pub- 
lish an illustration of the proposed arrangement of 
the new Government Center for the world-famous 
city of Athens. The central note in this scheme is 


the proposed new House of Parliament, which is to 
be erected in the square behind the existing Ministry 
of War. The embassies which surround the site are to 
be removed to make room for the several new min- 
istry buildings, for which there is already urgent 
need. This is only a small part of the scheme upon 
which Mr. Mawson and his sons and staff have been 
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ATHENS.—PrRopOsED ARRANGEMENT OF NEw GOVERNMENT CENTER 
The central note of the scheme is the proposed new House of Parliament, which is to be erected in the 
Square behind the existing Ministry of War. This is only a small part of the scheme for the replanning of 


Athens and its environs. 


engaged for the past two years, and which it is esti- 
mated will engage the firm for several years more, 
before the. final and complete proposals can be 
worked out in a form permitting of practical 
application. 

Their Majesties, the King and Queen of Greece, 
are the prime movers in the replanning of their 
capital, and they are devoting their energies prin- 
cipally to rehousing the working class on modern 
lines and the provision of a complete scheme of 
boulevards, parks and playgrounds. The Govern- 
ment is naturally desirous of stately Parliament 
buildings, while the municipality wishes for a new 
Civic Center, which shall provide the City Hall, 
Law Courts, Post Office and, in the near vicinity, 
retail markets. The citizens desire fine streets and 
a new union railway center, the business men are 
asking for a new Bourse and, M. Venizelos, with his 
acute business instinct, points to the need of an 
up-to-date system of hotels. In addition, the 
scholars and lovers of Athens, the world over, have 
for years been calling for drastic clearances around 
the base of the Acropolis, and over the sites of many 
ancient remains, which for too long have been dese- 
crated by hundreds of mean cottages and hovels. 
In another way the city has in recent years been very 
much disfigured, and its traffic greatly impeded, by 
the erection of many small factories and workshops, 
all of which are to be banished to a definite zone 
through which the railways pass. All these work- 


shops and factories are to be supplied by power from 
one generating plant, and each factory will have its 
own railway siding. In close proximity to this manu- 
facturing area there is to be developed a model 
housing area, which we hope to illustrate at some 
future time. 

What, however, is making the replanning of 
Athens imperative, is the rapid growth of its popula- 
tion, which now amounts to over twenty thousand 
annually. Thus the new plan includes many square 
miles of new building areas, which are for the most 
part being laid out for residential properties. This 
extension is providing opportunities for new parks 
and gardens, and also for new and vast areas which 
are to be reforested. This latter work, is even in 
these times of unrest going forward unceasingly, but 
progress is confined to the rate at which the local 
nurseries can grow suitable trees, for pbLylloxera 
has caused strict measures against the importation 
of trees. 

Mr. Mawson and his sons confine themselves, to 
a large extent, to the solution of broad town-planning 
problems of the city upon which they work, and in 
each of their published reports they call for the 
employment of local architects to develop the 
architectural units, their object being to give the 
design “in mass” rather than in detail. For this 
reason, if for no other, architects throughout the 
States will be interested in Mr. Mawson’s lecture on 
“Athens, Past, Present and Future.” 
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In his autobiography, Benvenuto Cellini occa- 
sionally speaks of his house “in” the Strada Giulia, 
the most important of all the thoroughfares of 
Renaissance Rome. That the house may have been 
in one of the narrow streets running perpendicular 
to the Via Giulia, such as the Vicolo Cellini, would 
be quite likely, for the use of the preposition “in” 
meaning “in the neighborhood of” is clearly estab- 
lished, for instance, in a sketch by Baldassare 
Penizzi,! for the fine little domical church of St. 
Elegio degli Orefici. On this drawing there is a note 
designating the church as being “‘in the Strada Giulia” 
when it is really fully a block away and in the Via 
St. Elegio. While it is true that Cellini must have 
lived in the immediate neighborhood, and that the 
character of the house, with scenes of battles, is 
in harmony with his mode of life, it seems, however, 
that the theory of his ownership or tenancy is 
comparatively recent, and followed upon the naming 
of the street “Vicolo Cellini,” not many years ago. 
A study of the work itself precludes his having 
actually done it with his own hand, for it must have 
been done in an earlier period. All students, so far 
as I know, have agreed on this point. 

A seemingly more authentic view of the ownership 
and history of the house is based upon a slightly 
less vague assumption. It is upheld? by the late 
Prof. Conte Domenico Guoli, editor of the “‘Archivo 
Storico Dell ’Arte,’”’ and other able students of 
Renaissance art and life now in Rome. According 
to this theory, it is claimed that it was the custom 
for courtezans, who during this period attained a 
very unusual social standing, to decorate the exterior 
of their houses and palaces with sgraflito. But when 
we note that cardinals and popes and families of the 
highest standing in Rome decorated their homes in 
this manner, it is quite difficult to assume that 
sgraflito decoration could have been considered 
especially characteristic of the houses of courtezans. 
And although it may be that some of their houses 
were decorated in this way, they must have been 
both very few and in a decided minority. While 
there is no known example extant of this latter type of 
house, many of the former are still standing, both 
in Rome and Florence. In Rome, to mention a few, 

'Baron Von Gegmuller, ‘‘Raphaello studiato come 
Architetto.”” 
2**Have Roma,’’ Domenico Guoli. 








The So-called “House of Benvenuto Cellinr”’ 
the Vicolo Cellini in Rome 


AN INVESTIGATION AS TO ITS AUTHORSHIP AND OWNERSHIP AND SOME FACTS 
ABOUT SGRAFFITO 
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In 


are the Medici Palace in Via Giulia, by Baldassare 
Penizzi, the property of the Medici family; the 
Palazzo degli Penitenzieri, built for the Della Rovere 
family (Popes Sixtus IV and Julius II), by Baccio 
Pintelli, Villas Farnese at Rome on the Palatine 
(now nearly destroyed, although some of the sgraflito 
is left), and at Caprorola (where only traces of the 
sgraflito may be seen), both by Vignola for the 
Farnese family (Pope Paul III), and several others 
less important. That these conspicuous families, 
whose buildings were executed while the head of the 
house was either Cardinal or Pope, should have 
employed a kind of decoration considered charac- 
teristic of the houses of courtezans seems 
believable. 

In a late publication of Pietro Avetino it is stated 
in a certain appendix, probably with documentary 
evidence as a basis, that one of the most famous of 
these courtezans lived in the very street now called 
Vicolo Cellini; and, although many houses are known 
to have been altered and destroyed in the street, 
it is still assumed by many that the house in question 
was that of the courtezan referred to, although it 
is frankly acknowledged that the evidence is vague 
and unconvincing. 

Asa result of examining certain facts with relation 
to other buildings similar to the “Cellini house,” 
a third and not less reasonable solution as regards 
the architect, and at any rate the original owner 
of the house, has suggested itself. 

In the courtyard of the Palazzo degli Penitenzieri, 
built in about 1480! for Domenico Della Rovere, 
nephew of Sixtus IV, and of the faimily of Julius 
Il and the Dukes of Urbino, there is a fragment of 
sgraflito decoration which seems to establish a clue 
to the authorship of the “Cellini house.” 

In this fragment there is a frieze nearly identical 
with that of the second floor of the “Cellini house”’ 
(a coincidence more likely to occur in the work of the 
same author than otherwise), and below it a certain 
peculiar kind of decoration of shields, which show 
a striking resemblance to those on the top floor of 
the “Cellini house,” even in the minor details. 
Further detailed investigation as to how the lines of 
the moldings are stopped at the sides and how 
these moldings have been scratched with precisely 


un- 


1 Vasari, ‘‘Lives of the Painters, Sculptors and Archi- 
tects.” 
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Tue House or BENVENUTO CELLINI 
After a drawing by Emil Gugler, American Academy in Rome 




















SGRAFFITO DETAIL FROM THE PaLazzo DELLA ROVERE 


identical technique determine, without a shadow of 
a doubt, that the two works are by the same hand. 

This assured, the problem resolves itself into 
determining the authorship of the Penitenzieri 
sgraffito. According to Vasari, Baccio Pintelli, a 
Florentine, was the architect of the palace. Was he 
also the author of the sgraffito? Counter claims to 
the authorship of the palace have been made, but 
it seems that careful examination of the decorative 
elements used in this building and others that are 
claimed for Pintelli, confirm Vasari in every 
instance. In the ornamental sculpture of the ped- 
estals (since destroyed), in the perspective in Le 
Tarouilly! of the court of the Palazzo degli Penitenzi- 
eri (now much modified), we find the same shields 
that are so characteristic of the two sgraffito designs. 
They recur in the beautiful balcony and in the 
exterior sacristy of the church of San Giacomo 
degli Spagnuoli, and again in the fine marble floor 
of the “Hospidale di Santo Spirito,” said by Vasari 
to have been built by Pintelli for Sixtus IV. 
Although Vasari does not speak of San Giacomo 
degli Spagnuoli as being Pintelli’s work, there are 
many known instances where two certain sculptors, 
Paulo Romano and Maestro Mino, worked together 
with him under Sixtus 1V. The names of these two 
men have been carved in the pediment of the front 
door of this church under their respective works, 
and the door has other characteristics similar to 
those of Santa Maria del Papalo and of the Hos- 
pidale di Santo Spirito ascribed to Pintelli by Vasari. 

1**Edifices de Rome Modern”’ Le Tarouilly. 





THE SO-CALLED “HOUSE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI” 
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Le Tarouilly has ascribed this door to Pintelli, 
perhaps for other reasons as well, so that the clue 
of the shields seems worthy of confidence. 

The Pope was known to have been well pleased 
with Pintelli’s work, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the palace of his nephew, the Cardinal Domenico 
Della Rovere, should have been done by his architect. 
This, along with the reappearance of certain char- 
acteristics of the monuments and with Vasari’s 
statement, seems sufficiently to substantiate the 
authorship of the Palazzo degli Penitenzieri and 
its sgraffito design, and therefore that of the “Cellini 
house.” 

Furthermore, this characteristic shield dec- 
oration helps to establish the authorship of the 
balcony in San Giacomo degli Spagnuoli, which 
was heretofore unassigned. 

As to the original ownership of the house, if it 
was done by Pintelli, architect of Sixtus IV, in the 
same manner as another piece of work, and in some 
cases using precisely the same detail, it seems more 
reasonable than not that the work was for the same 
owner. It would have been very poor taste to have 
repeated the same designs on the two buildings in 
question had they been under separate ownership. 
Furthermore, nothing could have suited better this 
warlike Della Rovere family than the sgraffito design 
in question,’ with its battle scenes and ornament of 
shields and axes. 

The house then, was very likely building in 1471- 
84 under Sixtus IV, probably designed by Baccio 
Pintelli, and may fairly be assumed to have been 
the property of the Della Rovere family, perhaps 
for some of their military retainers. 

These conclusions do not, however, preclude the 
theory that Cellini, or the famous courtezan 
referred to in Pietro Avetino, lived in or even owned 
the house at some later date. All three of the prop- 
ositions discussed above are possible; perhaps all 
are true. 

Technically, when one realizes that this building 
has withstood the ravages of 430 odd years, it is as 
noteworthy an example of the durability of well- 
considered sgraffito work as can be found in Italy. 
At no point in the facade where the hand of man 
could not reach is there any sign that the work has 
lost very much by time, and in no case is the dark 
coat separated from the light by pealing or cracking, 
in spite of the fact that some of the designs were 
covered by stucco at a later date. In fact, except 
for the dulling of the contrast of light and dark 
caused by the dust and smoke (fires are often built 
in the center of the street even today, to burn 
rubbish), there seems to be no deterioration other 
than that caused by deficiencies in the wall itself. 
In one place an interior floor-beam has broken 
through, causing a large section to fall out; but where 
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painted buildings in Rome, Florence, and Venice 
retain only slight vestiges of their former color, 
excepting where badly restored, the sgraflito work 
has better stood the test. 

This led to an investigation of the processes used 
by the Renaissance architects and painters, for in 
modern times sgraflito work has been very poorly 
executed, and most of it has already perished. 

In Vasari! there is the only old version of the 
methods used by the old masters that | have been 
able to find, and even this account seems somewhat 
insufficient. Roughly it reads as follows: 

“Concerning houses decorated with sgraflito 
(which renders them impermeable to water), and 
how to go about the work. 

“The painters have another means of plying 
their art, which is design and painting in one, 
nothing less than the decoration of facades of houses 
and palaces which by this means shortly become 
impermeable to water; for all of the lines of the 
design, instead of being drawn with charcoal or 
similar media, are drawn with a metal instrument 
which leaves an impression in the wall itself. It 
is done in this way: 

“They mix cement with sand (and ordinarily this 
is colored in a sort of half-color something like silver 


and a little darker than a half-tone by means of 


burnt straw as coloring matter), and treat the whole 
facade with this medium. 

“This done, the whole is covered with a lighter 
tone composed of lime made from travertine. On 
this light coat the desired design is either drawn 
immediately or it is reproduced by 

1Della Pittura, cap. XII. 


‘dusting’ 
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FROM SAN GIACOMO DEGLI SPAGNUOLI 


through a perforated cartoon previously prepared 
for the purpose. Then a metal tool is used to out- 
line and etch the travertine surface which, being 
backed by the darker tint, reveals the lower surface 
where the light one has been scratched, forming 
lines in the design. And often, in the background 
where the light tone has been removed, one after- 
ward applies a dark very dilute water-color tint, 
just as though working on paper. All this makes a 
fine effect, but, besides this, the ground, if there be 
foliage or grotesques, can be made to bring them out 
by shading done with the water-color. And this is 
the work which, being done with a metal tool by 
scratching, the painters call ‘sgraflito.’” 

But this description is valuable only because it 
is of the period of the excellent work; on the other 
hand, it omits taking account of how long the first 
coat should be allowed to dry before applying the 
second, and before working on the design itself, 
and also in what proportions the materials should be 
used, 

The clearest and best account that | have been 
able to find is in the Encyclopedia Britannica,' and 
the above description would hardly be worth while 
without this one to amplify it. It reads: 

“The first coat or rendering of Portland Cement 
and sand in the proportion of one to three is laid 
about one half inch thick, then follows the color 
coat, sometimes put on in patches of different tints, 
as required for the finished design. 

“When this coat is nearly dry, it is finished witha 
smooth skimming one-twelfth to one-eighth of an 
inch thick of Parian Selenitic or other fine cement or 


' Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 21, p. 785. 
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lime, only as much as can be finished in one day being 
laid on. Then, by pounding through the pricked 
cartoon, the design is transferred to the plastered 
surface. Broad spaces are now exposed by removing 
the finished coat, thus revealing the colored plaster 
beneath and, following this, the outlines of the rest 
of the design are scratched with an iron tool through 
the outer skimming to the underlying tinted surface. 
Sometimes the coats are in three different colors, 
such as brown for the first, red for the second, and 
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white or gray for the final coat. The pigments used 
for this work include, Indian red, Turkey red, 
Antwerp blue, umber, ochre, purple brown, bone- 
black or oxide of manganese for black. Combinations 
of these colors are used to produce any desired 
effect.” 

Besides these possibilities, Vasari speaks of the 
combined use of flat stucco relief (on the lightest 
tone) with sgraflito.—E. GucLer, American Acad- 
emy in Rome, 1916. 





Official Notification of Awards—Judgment of June 6, 1916 


Class “B,”’ Fifth Analytique 

Jury of Award.—F. H. Bosworth, Jr., F. B. 
Hoffman, Jr., P. A. Cusachs, W. A. Boring, Mr. 
Burnham, and H. Sedgwick. 

Program.—A Mausoleum. 

Criticism.—The Jury found the general average 
of the drawings to be excellent, many showing a 
pleasing evidence of freedom of thought and imagi- 
nation. The Jury, however, cannot lay too much 
stress on the necessity of studying, with greater 
application, the classic orders as a foundation and 
in using greater care in the drawings and presenta- 
tion of problems. 

Number of drawings submitted.—125. 

Awards.—First Mention Placed, E. Kronish, 
Columbia University; W. R. Wheeler, Atelier 
Hirons, New York City; J. H. Cornell and P. R. 
Williams, Los Angeles Architectural Club; W. Dow- 
ling, New York City. 

First Mention, R. W. Wakeling and F. B. 
Sweet, Boston Architectural Club; J. W. Lein- 
weber, L. B. Christman, S. Cohen, P. Friedman, 
and K. B. Weber, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; W. Cain, Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Class “B,”’ Fifth Projet 

Jury of Award.—W. Lamb, H. Hornbostel, F. C. 
Hirons, H. W. Corbett, L. Wyeth, A. Ware, J. 
Wynkoop, H. L. Shay, and H. Sternfeld. 

Program.—A Small Art Trade School. 

Criticisms.—One of the most important factors 
in determining the awards on this projet was the 
expression of the six branches of the school and the 
ease of access to them from the common portions of 
the building. Consideration of the question of light 
and air was also of great importance. While most 
of the projets showed a careful study of the six 
schools, there was an unfortunate tendency to 
neglect the other parts of the program, especially 
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the lecture-room. The general average, however, 
was very good as is indicated by the number of first 
mentions. 

Number of drawings submitted. 

Awards.—First Mention Placed, G. VanLeeuwen, 
Columbia University; R. A. Willson, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; F. Knecht, Atelier Hirons, 
New York City. 

First Mention, A. E. Middlehurst, H. A. Topp, 
and J. DeG. Graves, Cornell University; H. W. 
Schubert, Columbia University; M. E. Green, W. D. 
Armstrong, W. H. Eason, R. D. Steele, C. Myers, C. 
Clark, H. F. Bremmer, C. C. Pribek, A. E. Anderson, 
and G. E. Trent, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
G. W. Stickle and W. H. Bond, Jr., Atelier Hirons, 
New York City; R. G. Peterson, T-Square Club, 
Philadelphia. 


100. 


Judgment of June 20, 1916 
Special Prize Competition 


Jury of Award.—F. H. Bosworth, Jr., Lloyd 
Warren, L. Ayres, H. Sedgwick, and W. N. Taylor. 

Program.—A Crematorium. 

Criticism.—The Jury regretted to find the qual- 
ity of the drawings submitted in this competition of 
such a grade as in its judgment not to warrant 
the awarding of a first prize nor did the other draw- 
ings measure up to the standard of first medals in 
the regular Class “A” Competitions. 

Number of drawings submitted.—5. 

Awards.—Second Prize, Architectural books to 
the value of $100.00 awarded to H. S. Kirchberger, 
Cornell University. 

Third Prize, Architectural books to the value 
of $50.00 awarded to G. L. Kaufman, Cornell 
University. 

Nore.—First Prize, Architectural books to the 
value of $200.00 was not awarded. 
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The Poetry of Gothic 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

In going over a file of the Journal, | have come 
across Mr. Goodhue’s review of Professor Moore’s 
new book. I believe that the views of these two men 
are reconcilable. Professor Moore is certain of his 
ground. The structural perfection of the Gothic 
style of the Ile de France leaves little of logical 
completeness to be desired; but still the beauties of 
the churches of England do not fail to warm our 
hearts more readily. It is felt by all that they have 
a great deal in common; but Professor Moore is not 
willing that the English churches should fit under his 
definition of Gothic. That, then, is the fault of his 
definition. There is, as Professor Hamlin pointed 
out recently, no simple and adequate definition of 
Gothic architecture; in fact, according to his state- 
ment, I am wrong in referring to Professor Moore’s 
“definition,” as he does not give one in his work on 
the Gothic art of France. 

While I do not wish to seem to go farther than 
any of these eminent authorities in endeavoring to 
state what Gothic architecture is, | do wish to 
suggest one idea which has not yet been touched 
upon in this connection, so far as I know. With 
regard to the history and criticism of this style of 
architecture, we have the two well-known camps: 
those who base the whole integrity of the style on a 
structural system and what they term its expres- 
sion, and, on the other hand, those who subdivide 
and classify it according to the kind of detail in the 
particular example. The one thing that has eluded 
both sides is the discovery that neither of these 
limited ways of treating the subject is adequate. 
Professor Moore must realize that the structural in- 
tegrity of the buildings, that he knows so well would 
not be one whit endangered by the complete 
removal of all of the moldings and ornament; and, 
on the other hand, the cataloguer of styles by periods 
has a feeling that, when he gets his list and dates 
written up, there is some peculiar suitability in that 
ornament to that particular method of construction. 

In other words, the thing that Gothic architecture 
is must be more than either of these limited 
definitions, since it must include them both. It is, 
first of all, a method of architectural composition. 
The method of construction is as much a part of the 
composition as the height of a nave. The necessity 
for the vertical space in a Gothic cathedral is not 
practical but spiritual The ribs may be necessary 
to the support of the vault, but the moldings on 


the ribs are necessary to the movement of the 
composition. The flying buttresses are not necessary 
to the construction. There are vaulted buildings so 
beautiful as to seem hardly done by mortal hands in 
which the thrust of the vaults is overcome by means 
entirely unexplained in the design. The flying 
buttresses are deliberate features of the composition, 
which many English churches show to be not 
indispensable to a beautiful building. 

The most general separation of the character of 
the Gothic composition from.all others may be made 
by stating, without believing that the statement can 
be made entirely clear in anything less than a volume, 
that Gothic architecture isia form of architectural 
composition in which the suggestion of vertical 
movement is relatively slight in the lower portion of 
the structure, and in which it increases in intensity 
as it rises; that in all buildings of this style great 
efforts are made to secure and emphasize vertical 
dimension; that, in contrast to the classical style of 
composition, in which the composition comes to rest 
at the top, in the Gothic manner the suggestion of 
vertical movement is not terminated but more and 
more emphasized to the very last pinnacle. The 
essential idea on which these two schools of thought 
can unite is just that. I hope that it is true that the 
finest architecture is the close expression of a perfect 
structural system, among other things that are 
expressed; but I am baffléd by the entablature of the 
Parthenon, which does not interest me when 
explained archeologically, which entirely puzzles 
me if I am asked to understand it as a reasonable 
structure, but which, as a study in architectural 
composition, is a pure delight. I am much less moved 
by the perfection of the structural expression of the 
French cathedral than I am by the familiar loveli- 
ness of the English church. 

All the beautiful buildings of the past are not 
equally consistent in the relation between the 
structure and the composition. Some of us will have 
nothing but conformity to a severe standard; others 
must follow the promptings of their emotions and 
choose where their fancy leads them. English 
Gothic architecture is to French architecture 
another series of poems in the same metrical arrange- 
ment, but by another race of men in another country. 
They differ in methods of construction, in plan, and 
in details, but in the essentials of their scheme of 
composition they are fundamentally alike. 

Wriiuiam LutHer Mow ii 
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Institute 


Business 


Meeting of the Board of Directors 


A meeting of the Board of Directors was held in 
New York City on July 6 and 7. There were present 
President Mauran, First Vice-President La Farge, 
Second Vice-President Medary, Secretary Fenner, 
Treasurer Waid, and Directors Brown, Jensen, 
Lubschez, Morgan, Sellers and Willcox. 


Treasurer’s Report 


The report of the Treasurer disclosed a satis- 
factory financial situation, and the report was 
accepted with the thanks of the Board. Mr. Waid 
outlined plans for the construction of a fire-proof 
vault in the cellar of the Octagon, for the safe stor- 
age of the Institute’s records, and also plans for the 
further protection of certain storage spaces in the 
Octagon by a sprinkler system, and he was directed 
to proceed with both of these undertakings. The 
Treasurer stated that he was ready to notify the 
various Chapters of their pro-rata share of dele- 
gates’ expenses to the next Convention, under the 
arrangement authorized by the last Convention 
and published in a previous issue of the Journal. 
After discussion, the Treasurer was directed to issue 
such notices of the approximate amounts to be 
paid by each Chapter, the final figures to be given 
not later than November 15, next. 


Plans for the Next Convention 


Mr. Brown reported at length upon the work of 
the Convention Committee, of which he is chair- 
man, and the President commented upon the 
excellent groundwork which had been laid as a 
foundation for the final arrangements. The Con- 
vention will be held at the Radisson Hotel in 
Minneapolis, with a possible adjournment to St. 
Paul for one meeting, and we hope to be able to 
announce further details in an early issue of the 
Journal. 


Title to the Institute Property 


The Secretary presented a report upon the ques- 
tion of title to the Institute property, which is now 
vested in three trustees. After hearing the Secre- 
tary’s statement together with an opinion from 
counsel, the Board voted to recommend no change 
in the present arrangement. 


Refurnishing the Octagon 


Mr. Boyd, Chairman of the House Committee, 
reported upon the designs and estimates for re- 
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furnishing the drawing-room at the Octagon. The 
report estimated that from $2,500 to $3,000 would 
be required for the purpose, of which about $200 has 
already been contributed by members of Chapters. 
The House Committee was directed to proceed with 
the work as fast as funds became available. 


Historian of the Institute 


The President spoke upon the subject of ccllect- 
ing and preparing data for the compilation of a 
history of the Institute, and of his plan for the 
appointment of a historian for that purpose, and 
the Board directed the appointment of a historian 
by the President. 

Institute Insignia 

As the result of an inquiry among Institute 
members as to the desirability of providing some 
form of Institute insignia, the Board authorized 
the making of a button, the design of which should 
be subject to the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the cost of which should be underwritten 
by members, and not borne by the Treasury of the 
Institute. It is expected that such a button will be 
made available at the next Convention. 


Report of the Committee on 
Publications 


This report is fully covered in the editorial pages 
of this issue of the Journal. 


Report of the Committee on Allied 
Arts 


In respect to the medal to be awarded in turn to 
workers in the more important crafts, as directed 
by the last Convention, the Committee reported 
that the following crafts should be considered as 
allied to architecture: Wrought Iron, Ornamental 
Bronze or other base metals, Silversmithing, Gold- 
smithing, Ornamental Modeling, Stone Carving, 
Leaded and Stained Glass, Decorative Ceramics, 
Ornamental Painting, Joinery, Cabinet Work, 
Tapestry-making and Textiles. The Committee 
suggested that no formal plan of rotating the award 
be followed, but that it be at the discretion of the 
Committee each year, without competition, and the 
medal to be presented in persona. It further sug- 
gested Wrought Iron as the subject of the first 
award, The report was approved by the Board, the 
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consensus of opinion being, however, that it was 
unwise to confine the presentation to an in persona 
award, and that the Committee might further con- 
sider the advisability of presenting medals in more 
than one craft each year. 


Competitions 


Mr. Rankin, Chairman of the Committee on 
Competitions, reported only work of a purely routine 
character. 


Admission to Practice 


The report of the Committee on Registration of 


Architects is published in full elsewhere in this issue. 


Standard Symbols for Materials 


The President reported the receipt of a suggestion 
that the Institute adopt a standard system of sym- 
bols for use in indications on drawings, and that the 
matter had been referred to the Committee on 
Contracts and Specifications. 


Institute Reorganization 


A very able report was received from Mr. Per- 
kins, Chairman of the Committee on Chapters, 
considered at great length by the Board, and with 
certain suggested changes was referred back to the 
Committee for completion of the final draft. 


Town-Planning 


Mr. Ford, Chairman of the Committee on Town- 
Planning, reported upon the work of the Committee, 
and outlined a plan for further activities. 


Preservation of Historic Monuments 


Mr. Sellers, Chairman of the Committee, re- 
ported upon various interesting activities which 
had engaged the attention of the Committee, par- 
ticularly the proposed project for making a survey 
of the Californian Missions, the work of the 
Philadelphia Chapter in connection with the his- 
toric edifices of that city, the project for acquiring 
a forest reservation between Washington and Balti- 
more (now in statu quo), and other smaller but im- 
portant matters which amply demonstrate the great 
possibilities which lie before this Committee and 
devolve upon the members of the Institute at large 
as coéperators in the work. 


Government Architecture 


The Committee on Government Architecture, 
Mr. Coolidge, Chairman, submitted a most inter- 
esting report, which was discussed at great length 
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by the Board, and which resulted in the adoption of 
the following resolution: That the Board request 
the Committee on Government Architecture to 
prepare a report which will urge the creation by 
Congress of an expert commission under govern- 
ment auspices, similar in composition and of equal 
standing with the Park Commission created under 
the McMillan Bill, in 1901, as a platform on which 
the Institute’s campaign for better government 
architecture can be conducted. 


Lincoln Highway 


Mr. Jensen reported that two definite projects 
are now receiving the attention of the Committee— 
the proposed State Line Monument between Utah 
and Wyoming, and the other proposed improve- 
ments at York, Pennsylvania. The planting of one 
mile of highway at DeKalb, Illinois, after plans pre- 
pared by Professor Miller of the University of 
Illinois, was cited as an indication of some of the 
work the Committee is attempting to stimulate. 
It was also reported that largely through the efforts 
of the Illinois Subcommittee, the Centennial Com- 
mittee of Dixon, Illinois, had requested the Com- 
mittee on Lincoln Highway to assist in devising a 
suitable marker in memory of the house where 
Lincoln was twice mustered into the service of the 
United States, the site for the marker having been 
purchased and $2,500 contributed for its erection. 
The report was received with great interest and 
with the thanks of the Board. 


Education 


The report of the Committee is printed in full 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Fire Prevention 


Mr. Franke, Chairman, reported upon the work 
of the Committee in assisting in the dissemination 
of information on fire-preventive methods, in study- 
ing the use of wood in building construction in 
coéperation with a Committee of the National 
Fire Protection Association, in assisting in the prepa- 
ration of a National Safety Gas Code in connection 
with the Bureau of Standards, and in the work being 
done by Mr. Rockart, a member of the Committee, 
in standardizing specifications for gypsum products. 


Standardization of Lumber Sizes 


Mr. Brown reported at some length upon the 
movement for standard sizes of lumber, and stated 
that the various lumber associations desired the 
coéperation of the Institute. The matter was dis- 
cussed by the Board, but no formal action was 
taken. 
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Report of the Committee on 
Education 


As a preliminary to attempting an outline course 
for teaching architecture, it seems pertinent to con- 
sider what education will best fit a man to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered for archi- 
tectural education. It may be assumed that it will 
be of the greatest value to him that he have that 
broad general culture which is most surely obtained 
at college. It may also be assumed that in college he 
should make a special effort to become familiar with 
the history of the arts which have together developed 
the great art he is to practise. 

Nearly all colleges have a department of the 
fine arts. It is doubtful if any such department is 
giving to students that general knowledge of the arts 
and their place in history which would make the 
graduate as familiar with the architecture and sculp- 
ture of Greece as he is with Homer and Euripides, 
or as familiar with the transition in England from 
Gothic to Renaissance and back, as he is with the 
wives of Henry VIII. Yet this knowledge is as 
necessary for a well-educated man as any other; 
and for a man who is to practise one of the great 
arts it is essential. It ought not to be necessary for 
a college graduate to acquire this in a professional 
school, but it is difficult, if not impossible, to acquire 
it elsewhere. 

Destructive criticism is easy, and also valueless 
unless accompanied by constructive suggestions. 
Your Committee proposes to take as an example the 
department of fine arts in one of the leading 
colleges, and to attempt, not a close and complete 
study of its work, but a general review, which will 
at least indicate what the Committee considers 
essential and non-essential in a college department 
of the fine arts. 

Harvard has 42 courses and 17 instructors. Of 
the 42, 2 are for undergraduates only, and both of 
these are in drawing, so elementary as to belong 
properly in a preparatory school; 31 are for both 
undergraduates and graduates, and g for graduates 
only. Of the 31, 8 might be classed as general courses; 
5 are in drawing, 7 are in architecture, 3 in sculp- 
ture, 6 in painting, 2 in printing and engraving. 

This appears to be a splendid opportunity for 
the student. Analysis shows that of the 8 general 
courses only one (in 1916) was such. Two half- 
courses—rated as general—largely concentrated on 
Greek sculpture or Renaissance painting; the in- 
structor in the former was not a sculptor nor the 
latter a painter. The other five dealt with special 
localities, Japan, Spain, Italy; or special phases, 
as Design and Landscape. The other 23 courses, 
dealing with some special time or special phase of 
the arts, are largely unrelated; 8 were not given in 
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1915-16 and but 331 undergraduates were enrolled 
in all these courses. The one general course (now 
abandoned) was given by an architect. Only 26 
students took this course, but it was new, and little 
known. Those who took it were enthusiastic as to 
its value. In reply to a letter sent to each of these 
26 students, 23 men wrote, and each man testilied 
to the interest it had aroused for further knowledge. 
As a result of this one attempt to study a depart- 
ment of the fine arts, your committee suggests the 
following: 

The first conclusion is that there is not enough 
opportunity to acquire general knowledge. Second, 
that instruction is not correlated with actual prac- 
tice. Third, that the instruction is given by scholars, 
not by professional men. By this is meant the 
difference between Beresford, whose profound 
scientific and accurate knowledge will enable him 
to determine whether Leonardo or a pupil did a 
certain work, and John Sargent. The average 
teacher of the fine arts in the colleges belongs, 
roughly speaking, in the Beresford, not in the Sar- 
gent class. The department of the fine arts to 
which we have referred does not attract many stu- 
dents, and is not accomplishing results commensurate 
with the machinery and the cost. 

If there are three defects, there must be three 
remedies. 

First, there should be a general course for under- 
graduates, and the college should lend all its in- 
fluence to make this a course which every man should 
take before he leaves college. 

In addition to this general course, which might 
be considered introductory and elementary, there 
should be a general course in architecture, one in 
sculpture, one in painting, and one in the decora- 
tive arts—five courses in all. 

Second, these five courses should be supplemented 
by studio work and, if all this work were done under 
one roof, it would be an advantage. Architecture, 
painting, sculpture and the decorative arts taught 
simply and broadly by the lectures and driven home 
by some practice—elementary and amateur—but 
still practice. 

Third, the courses should be given, the first by an 
artist, painter, sculptor or architect of wide knowl- 
edge and experience; the second by an architect; the 
third by a sculptor; the fourth by a painter; the 
fifth by a decorative painter. (As names carry 
weight and meaning say, C. Howard Walker, H. 
Langford Warren, Cyrus E. Dallin, Frank W. 
Benson, Denman W. Ross. These five supplemented 
in the studio by five or more younger architects, 
sculptors or painters.) 

Following these general courses would come as 
many of the courses now given in special fields of 
art as the college felt able to offer. The backbone of 
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the department of fine arts would be these five 
general courses in place of the 33 now offered. 

Any college which offered to its undergraduates 
such an opportunity would graduate men with a 
knowledge and appreciation of the arts which would 
add greatly to their value as citizens, and to their 
enjoyment of all that is true and beautiful. This is 
the most important aspect, but incidentally such a 
college would give to its school of architecture stu- 
dents who would not have to spend time on elemen- 
tary work, and to whom the draughting-room would 
be no novelty. They would have learned that archi- 
tecture is building, not rendering drawings, and 
that sculpture and painting are an integral part of 
their great art, the knowledge and practice of which 
cannot be neglected. Then the faculties of the 
architectural schools would not be forced to say 
that they cannot give time for work that is really 
essential to the well-trained architect. 

Your Committee believes that the standing of 
architecture in this country depends quite as much 
on the general education of those who might be 
classed as the most cultivated portion of the com- 
munity as it does upon the class of education that is 
given in architectural schools. Until the average 
educated man employing an architect has a more 
definite idea of what art is, it will always be difficult 
to establish architecture as a profession in which 
the qualities of an artist are the important factors. 

R. Ciipston Sturcis, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on 
Registration of Architects 


The committeee on Registration of Architects 
was instructed to bring in a report which might be of 
value to those having in prospect the enactment of 
state laws for registration. 

The New York State law is in demand by those 
who are drafting bills for other states, and has been 
favorably commented upon by architects who have 
had experience with a different law. The New York 
State Registration Law is therefore made the basis of 
this report. This law has not yet been subjected to a 
test in the courts, and judgment upon it at present 
is drawn from an official opinion of the Attorney 
General and from the experience of those whose duty 
it has been to put the law into effect. 

This report will in the first place outline some 
essential provisions of the law, and in the second 
place offer some criticisms. 


1. Important Provisions of the Law 


Purpose.—The general purpose of the law is to 
raise the standard of qualifications of the profession 
by fixing minimum educational requirements, and to 
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prevent deception of the public by placing in effect a 
copyright on the title “architect.” It is not a license 
law, and therefore does not require present practi- 
tioners to register. Architects who were in actual 
practice when the law went into effect may, and 
should register, if they can measure up to an accep- 
table standard; but they are not required to register. 
This seems a wise provision, as it gives the Board 
power to refuse registration to men not properly 
qualified, but who yet had previously acquired a legal 
right to practice. All who called themselves archi- 
tects before the law went into effect may continue to 
exercise the same rights without let or hindrance. 
This applies to “architects,” “architects and 
builders,” “architects and engineers,” ‘architects 
and real estate agents,” but no one who begins to use 
the title “architect” after the law went into effect 
can do so without being registered. This copyright 
of the title “architect” can be justified only as, in a 
sense, an educational or professional degree. The 
law does not and should not prevent anyone making 
drawings or doing any kind of architectural work so 
long as he does not use the title “architect.” He may 
do his work as a “builder” or “engineer,” “‘a design- 
ing contractor,” or what not, and the police power 
should be lodged in wise building laws, to insure safe 
building. We might even hope that the police power 
of building laws and codes will sometime forbid ugly 
design of buildings, but a registration law should not 
undertake to do so. It would only interfere with the 
rights of other citizens and provoke hostile legisla- 
tion. The object of the Iaw is to raise the stand- 
ard of qualifications of the profession, and is not to 
secure professional advantage at the expense of 
public freedom. 


Administration.—The administration of the law, 
in order to prevent its becoming involved in politics, 
is placed in the hands of the Regents of the State 
University, who appoint the five members of the State 
Board for Registration of Architects. The routine 
work, correspondence, and issuance of printed matter 
is done in the State Education Building at Albany, 
and certificates are issued by the University. The 
Registration Board, under the approval of the 
University, formulates its rules and requirements, 
makes out examination papers, and grades the anony- 
mous papers and accepts or rejects candidates. 
Examinations are conducted under the direct charge 
of University examiners. 


Registration without Examination.—Architects 
who were in actual practice in New York before the 
enactment of the law (April 28, 1915) and who 
applied for registration previous to April 28, 1916, if 
they satisfy the Board as to their character and 
qualifications, can be registered without examina- 
tion. Architects from other states or other countries, 
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if they possess diplomas of approved architectural 
schools, or if they are registered in other countries 
or states having equal requirements for admission 
to practice, may be registered without examination. 


Registration upon Examination.—All architects, 
whether beginners, or experienced practitioners who 
had not practised in New York prior to the passage of 
the law, in order to practise architecture in New 
York must pass an examination. The Regents have 
no discretion to waive this provision except to those 
who possess diplomas from recognized architectural 
schools plus a certain amount of practical experience, 
and except to those who have been registered in other 
states or countries having an equal standard of 
requirements. 


II. Criticism of New York Law 


The Registration Board and the University 
authorities agree that experience thus far and the 
extended official opinion of the Attorney General 
indicates that the New York Registration Law is 
satisfactory. The very fact however that the Board 
had to ask for an opinion of the Attorney General, in 
order to clear up obscurities, should be of value to 
those who may be drafting a similar law. These 
obscurities which have been the cause of inquiries, 
if not of debate, will be mentioned as follows. 


1. Title “Architect.” —The simple word “architect” 
is really the title which is desirable, not “registered” 
or “licensed” architect. An ambiguity exists in the 
law on this point and many seem to think that it 
would be a matter of pride to print R. A. on their 
letterheads, the same initials, unfortunately, which 
designate members of the Royal Academy. The law 
should read thus: “The title ‘architect’ shall not be 
used by anyone beginning the practice of architecture 
after the enactment of this law without first having 
received a certificate of registration. Anyone who 
actually practised architecture prior to the enact- 
ment of this law, whether under his own name or in 
the employ of another, may be granted a certifi- 
cate upon satisfying the Board of Registration that 
he is qualified by character, ability, training and 
experience to practise architecture independently, 
and shall be required thereafter to display conspic- 
uously in his office his certificate of registration.” 

Mention of “R. A.” and Registered Architect” 
as a title should be omitted from the law. 


2. Educational Qualifications.—T he general educa- 
tion as well as the technical education of an architect 
should reach a high standard. That architect who 
has secured a large part of his education outside of 
school should not be barred. But, while each should 
be given a chance to show that his education is 


equivalent to the school standard, the scope or limit 
of that school standard should be a little more clearly 
fixed than is the case in the New York registration 
law. 


3. The Fee.—The profession in New York was 
insistent on having a lump-sum registration fee paid 
once for all, and not an annual fee. This brings a 
large sum of money the first year which, because it 
cannot legally be segregated, will be turned into the 
general funds of the state treasury. And during 
subsequent years, the fees being small, there may 
be difficulty in getting appropriations large enough 
to meet expenses. 

University officials insist that there are two 
strong reasons for an annual fee: first, the financial 
one above mentioned; and, second, that at least a 
nominal fee is needed in order to maintain an up-to- 
date list of architects entitled to practise in the state. 
Without the annual fee, the record would contain the 
names of those out of practice by death or other 
cause, and incorrect addresses of those still in prac- 
tice. They argue that an up-to-date list is needed to 
prevent frauds such as have occurred in the medical 
profession. Certificates of deceased physicians have 
been bought and used illegally. Some of the New 
York State Board however still believe that a regis- 
tration certificate should, like a college diploma, be 
issued once for all and be made a matter of per- 
manent record. Current directories may be referred 
to for correct addresses. Correct addresses of the 
living and elimination of the dead will hardly pre- 
vent fraud. Undoubtedly, the Institute will in 
future have to organize committees to help enforce 
the law against spurious architects. 


4. Citizenship.—Certificates are issued only to 
citizens of the United States or those intending to 
become citizens. The Attorney General states, in 
effect, that this provision will not hold. We cannot 
and should not wish to bar a foreign architect 
who may be chosen to design a building in this 
country. 


5. Registering Experienced Architects.—It would 
seem wise that the law should empower the State 
University to admit to practice established architects 
of this and other states and countries, without the 
regular examination, provided that explicit reasons 
for such certification are made a part of the public 
record. That discretion is wanting in New York, 
except as before stated in the instances of those who 
apply before a certain date, or those who possess 
diplomas, or else certificates from other states or 
countries issued on the same basis as ours. 

Respectfully submitted, 
D, Everett Warp, Committee Chairman. 
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New Members Elected to the Institute 


Laurence Hall Fowler . . 
Howard M. Mottu . 


Edward Livingston Palmer, Jr. 


Howard Sill . . . . 
Wilson Levering Smith 
R. E. Lee Taylor. . 
Henry S. T. White . 
Henry B. Alden . 
Edward F. - og! 
ae umin F. W. Russell . 
. Bowman 
oh .. Baldwin 
L. W. Fahnestock ‘ 
Clifford B. Woodward . 
Edward B. Caldwell, Jr. 
Horace B. Collins. . 
A. Raymond Ellis 
Ernest G. Southey 
‘eg E. Waterman. . 
S.S. Beman . . 45 
Samuel Greenbaum . . 
Jesse F. Lauck . 


William Henry Schumacher 


KE. 3. eecmemes 2 
Hugh Barrett Clement . 
C. Howard Crane. . 
Adolph Eisen 

Hans A. Gehrke ae 
George William Graves . . 
Walter Edward Lentz 
Walter Maul .. . 
Richard Mildner . . 
Gustave A. Mueller 
James B. Nettleton. . 
George V. Pottle . . 
John C. Stahl, Jr. 

Edward C. VanLey en 
Ernest Wilby . . 
Frederick J. Winter 
Victor Felix de Brauwere . 
Albert Reed Van Dyck 
Charles Nelson Kent . . 
Erle Gulick Stillwell 

Louis E. Marié .. . 
Herbert J. Wetherill . 
David Stephen, Jr. . . 
Harris Campbell Allen 
George Adrian Applegarth 
John Bakewell, Jr. . . 
John Albert Baur 

William Binder 

Walter D. Bliss 

J. Harry Blohme . . 
Frederick D. Boese . . 


Edward Grosvenor Bolles . . 


Arthur Brown, Jr. . 
Morris M. Bruce . . 
Edward D. Cannon 


Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Brooklyn 

Ci incinné ati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Connecticut 
Connecticut 
Connecticut 
Connecticut 
Connecticut 
Illinois 
Kansas City 
Kansas City 
Kansas City 
Louisville 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
New York 
North Carolina 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Fransicco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
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Charles H. Cheney 

Alfred I. Coffey 

Ww. 5a, Come, oe... > ah 
Fred J. de Longchamps . . 
A. Reinhold Denke . . 
Leo J. Devlin . . : 
John Walter Dolliver . . 
John Joseph Donovan 

J. Stewart Fairweather . 
Albert Farr . . ‘oe 
John Davis Hatch . 
August G. Headman . 


Edward Charles Hemmings . 


Rudolph A. Herold... . 
Benjamin S. Hirschfeld . 
Lewis P. Hobart . ; 
Alfred H. Jacobs . . 
Bernard J. Joseph . 
George W. Kelham . . 
William Knowles. . . 
G. Albert Lansburgh 
Louis Theodore Lenzen . 
John O. Lofquist .. . 
Benjamin G. McDougall 
Edgar A. Mathews . . 
Walter J. Mathews. . 
C. A. Meussdorffer - . 
James R. Miller . 
Smith O’Brien .. . ! 
William Otis Raiguel - na 
W. H. Ratcliff, Jr. 

John Reid, Jr. . 

Perseo Righetti. . 
George Rushforth 
Houghton Sawyer 
Albert Schroepfer 

James Seadler 

Frank T. Shea . . 
William D. Shea . 
Horace G. Simpson . . 
Charles Peter Weeks 
Carl Werner . . 
G. Alexander W right 
George LaFaye nee 
James B. Urquhart . . 
Nat Gaillard Walker 
Bernhard Becker . . 
Charles M. Gamble 
Edwin M. Gee . : 
Charles M. Nordhoif 
Myron P. Potter . 
George V. Rhines 
Eugene Bradbury. . 

W. Duncan Lee . 
Henry C. Smith . . 
Appleton P. Clark, Jr. 
Frederick A. Kendall . 
Paul H. Macneil . 
Robert L. Macneil . 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San F rancisco 
San F rancisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Fr: LNCISCO 
San Fr: uncisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Fransicco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
_ Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
South Carolina 
South Carolina 
South Carolina 
Toledo 
Toledo 
Toledo 
Toledo 
Toledo 
Toledo 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 


Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 

















George Wattson Hewitt 
Died May 12, 1916 


In the death of George Wattson Hewitt, on May 
12, last, Philadelphia lost the dean of the architec- 
tural profession of that city. Born in Philadelphia 
on September 16, 1841, his boyhood was passed in 
Burlington, N. J. He was educated at Burlington 
College. In 1859, he entered the office of John 
Notman, the leading architect of his time, and a 
man far in advance of his day. 

On Mr. Notman’s death, Mr. Hewitt entered the 
office of Mr. John Fraser, under the firm name of 
Fraser, Furness & Hewitt. About 1871, Mr. 
Fraser went to Washington as Acting Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury Department, the Phila- 
delphia office being continued by the other partners. 

In 1875, Mr. Furness withdrew from the firm and 
Mr. Hewitt carried on his profession alone, until 
about 1878, when the firm of G. W. and W. D. Hewitt 
was formed, continuing until Mr. Hewitt’s retirement. 

Mr. Hewitt was a charter member of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter of the A. I. A., and for many years 
was active in the management of its affairs. In style, 
Mr. Hewitt was always original. Breadth and 
strength, fine massing of light and shade combined 
with an exquisite sense of proportion, were among his 
characteristics. He did not confine his activities to 
the practice of his profession, but found time to 
devote to the study of optics, astronomy and photog- 






News 


Work of the Committee on Materials 
and Methods 


The American Institute of Architects is a member 
of the American Society for Testing Materials. 
Representing the Institute, Professor Thomas 
Nolan, in attendance at the nineteenth annual meet- 
ing of that society at Atlantic City, June 27 to 30, 
made the following statement, which was placed 
upon the records of the proceedings, and elicited 
much applause and favorable comment: 

“The American Institute of Architects has 
recently appointed a new Standing Committee on 
Materials and Methods. The purpose of this com- 
mittee is, in general, to collect, record and publish 
for the architectural profession, in a more efficient 
manner than heretofore, the most important results 


Obituary 


Notes 
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raphy. He was one of the earliest amateur workers 
in the latter field, and contributed much to the per- 
fection of the photographic art, when the use of dry 
plates succeeded the former wet process. 

He was an enthusiastic amateur astronomer and 
expert in the grinding and polishing of objectives for 
astronomical telescopes, having completed one nine 
inches in diameter for his own use at his home in 
Burlington, where he possessed a_ well-equipped 
private observatory. 

Mr. Hewitt was a man of rare personality, keenly 
alive to the beautiful in everything about him, both 
in nature and in humanity, generous and unaffected, 
combining great force and strength of character with 
an exceedingly genial and lovable nature. His loss 
is an irreparable one to his many friends and the 
community in which he lived. 

Among the well-known buildings in Philadelphia 
with the design of which Mr. Hewitt was identified 
during his career, there should be mentioned the 
Mercantile Library, the residence of Henry Pratt 
McKean (now the home of Mr. E. B. Stotesbury), 
the Synagogue at Broad and Mt. Vernon Streets, 
Holy Trinity Church, the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, Academy of Fine Arts, Hahnemann Hos- 
pital, Harrison Ward of the Protestant Episcopal 
Hospital, St. Timothy’s Hospital, St. Martin in 
the Fields’ Church, Towers of St. Mathias Church 
and St. James Church and the Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel. 





of investigations of the materials and methods of 
construction carried on by such societies as the 
American Society for Testing Materials, the engi- 
neering societies, the government laboratories and 
similar organizations; to codrdinate, for the com- 
bined improvement of the construction of buildings, 
the work of the architect and the engineer.” 

The following papers and reports of committees 
at the annual meeting of the A. S. T. M., June 
27-30, were of special interest to the architectural 
profession. All of these papers and reports can be 
obtained, as soon as published, by applying to the 
secretary of the society, Professor Edgar Marburg, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Wrought Iron,” by S. V. Hunnings, Chairman 
of Committee A-2. 

“Preservative Structural Ma- 


Coatings for 
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terials,” by P. H. Walker, Chairman, Committee 
D-1. 

“Steel,” by C. D. Young, Chairman, Committee 
A-1. 

“Corrosion of Iron and Steel,” by S. S. Voorhees, 
Chairman, Committee A-5. 

“An Apparatus for Determining Soil Pressures,” 
by A. T. Goldbeck and E. B. Smith. 

“Waterproofing Concretes,” by W. A. Aiken, 
Chairman, Committee D-8. 

“A Revision of the Requirements for Portland 
Cement in the Present Standard Specifications for 
Cement of the A. S. T. M.,” by George F. Swain, 
Chairman, Committee C-1. 

“Proposed Tentative Specifications and Methods 
of Tests for Compressive Strength of Portland 
Cement Mortar,” by George F. Swain, Chairman, 
Committee C-1. 

“A New Form of Specification for Concrete 
Aggregates,” by Floyd M. Chapman. 

“Clay and Cement Sewer Pipe,” by Rudolph 
Hering, Chairman, Committee C-4. 

“Drain Tile,” by A. Marston, Chairman, Com- 
mittee C-6. 

“Gypsum and Gypsum Products and Tentative 
Specifications for Gypsum Wall Plasters,” by R. J. 
Wig, Chairman, Committee C-11. 

“Cast Iron and Finished Castings,” by Richard 
Moldenke, Chairman, Committee A-3. 

“Timber, Including Timber Preservatives, and 
Tentative Specifications for Structural Douglas 


Fir,” by H. von Schrenk, Chairman, Committee 
D-7. 


School Medal Awards 1916 


Cornell University 
University of California . 
University of Illinois .... 
Columbia University .... 
Carnegie Inst. of Tech. .. 
Harvard University 


Ellis William Beck 
Ephraim Field. 

Carrol Aaron Klein 
Alonzo G. Gentry 
Russell Ludlow Simpson 
John Radford Abbot 
Mass. Inst. of Tech. . Alfred Theodore Wyman 
Syracuse University . William Bolton Millward 
Washington University .. Lusby Simpson 
University of Michigan .. (Not yet reported) 
University of Pennsylvania (Not yet reported) 


Annual Meeting of the South 
Carolina Chapter 


The joint annual meeting of the South Carolina 
Chapter and the South Carolina Association of 
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Architects was held in Greenville, S. C., July 12 and 
13. Due to the efforts of the committee on the 
meeting—Professor Lee, of Clemson College, and 
Mr. J. E. Sumner, of Greenwood—the gathering was 
a very successful one. It is especially gratifying to 
earn that when all members of the Association were 
asked to join the Chapter, every member present 
signified his intention of making application as 
soon as the necessary formalities could be complied 
with. In connection with the meeting there was 
an exhibition of the work of the schools at Cornell, 
Columbia, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Technology and 
Clemson, which was of great interest both to the 
profession and the citizens of Greenville. Mr 
George L. Pfeiffer addressed the meeting on the 
subject of the relation of the architect to the public, 
while Dr. Wynne, Assistant Surgeou, U.S. Public 
Health Service, spoke on the subject of sanitation 
in relation to communicable diseases. 


Mr. Cass Gilbert Honored by the 
University of Michigan 


At the last Commencement exercises of the 
University of Michigan, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred upon Mr. Cass 
Gilbert, Past President of the Institute. 


Notes from the Philadelphia Chapter 


In place of the usual monthly meeting of the 
Chapter, an outing at Princeton, N. J., was held on 
Saturday, June 24, 1916. 

About forty members of the Chapter attended, 
including three members of the Brooklyn Chapter, 
invitations to participate having been sent to both 
the Brooklyn and New York Chapters. 

Under guidance of Mr. Charles Z. Klauder, the 
party visited the new dining-halls of the College, 
designed by Day & Klauder, Architects, and now 
under construction, Mr. Klauder pointing out .the 
numerous interesting details of the work. 

After luncheon at the Nassau Club, the afternoon 
was devoted to visiting gardens, which privilege had 
been extended to the Chapter through the courtesy 
of the owners. The party was received in turn by 
Prof. and Mrs. Marquand, Mr. and Mrs. Moses 
Taylor Pyne, and Mr. Archibald Russell, upon 
arrival at their respective gardens. Afterward, 
accompanied by Mr. Pyne and Mr. Russell, the 
Graduate School, designed by Cram, Goodhue & 
Ferguson, was visited, following which the party 
returned to Philadelphia and New York. 
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